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Four thousand years ago, 
mathematics could solve many problems. With rule-of-thumb formulas and such simple 


tools as knotted ropes and measuring sticks, the Egyptians could determine the corner 
angles of a pyramid, the slope of the face, the bricks needed for a ramp. Today our tools 
include sensitive instruments and precise machines, but measurement remains one of 
the most important uses of mathematics. And the adventurous young people who become 
tomorrow's mathematicians will face new and exciting measurement problems as man 


explores outer space. IBM 
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A BRIGHT 
FUTURE 
BECOMES 
REAL 
WHERE 


Your age is... the Age of Space! And you can build a bright future in 
this new age by training where the Age of Space is real...in the U.S. Air TH F 

Force. Day to,day, Airmen work with supersonic aircraft, rockets, ad- 

vanced electronics, intercontinental missiles—and soon will work with AG 7 OF SPAG 
manned vehicles for outer space. Here is your chance to get a flying start 

on life. For nowhere else is so broad and complete a range of Space Age | c 


specialty training available as in the U.S. Air Force. Get the complete 
details now. See your local Air Force Recruiter, or mail the coupon below. F A [ 





IN THE 
U.S, 
_ AIR FORCE 


PASTE COUPON ON POSTAL CARD AND MAIL TO: 


Airman Information, Dept. S-9321 

Box 7608, Washington 4, D. C. 

Please send me information on my opportunities in the U.S. Air Force. I am between 
the ages of 17-34 and reside in the U.S.A. or possessions. 


Name 





Address. 





City 








Barbara used Vogue Teen Pattern #1559. It’s been selected by SINGER 
as Teen-age Pattern of the Month. You might want to try it in a nice dark 
cotton or light wool , .. makes a perfect back-to-school dress, 


“My SINGER and | 


made this dress in my 


. 4é 
spare time one weekend, 


says teen-age model Barbara Dana. 


I WAS really a beginner when I got my new 


FEATHERWEIGHT* a few weeks ago,” says 17- 
year-old Barbara Dana. “In fact, the only other 
thing I'd ever made before was an apron for my 
mother! 

“So, I thought I’d be on my first dress project 
for quite a while. But believe it or not... I got my 
material and pattern Saturday, sewed on it Sun- 
day, and actually wore the dress to a modeling 
session the following Tuesday.” 

Here you see Barbara showing off her Dober- 
man, “Tristan’’. . . and her red cotton print crea- 
tion. Notice howshe added black rickrack to accent 
the wide collar and the new shorter hemline. 

“IT got the idea from one of the dresses I modeled 
recently,” confesses Barbara. 

‘Adding little touches all your own makes sew- 
ing even more fun. And I discovered there’s really 
no trick to it on my FEATHERWEIGHT because 
it sews so smoothly.” 

Why don’t you discover the fun of sewing on a 
SINGER? Your SINGER SEWING CENTER has three 
styles of portables to choose from: the Straight- 
Needle, Slant-Needle, and Swing-Needle. (And 
dad will like the easy budget payments.) 

See the large variety of patterns, sewing aids 
and notions at your 


SINGER 


SEWING § CENTER 


Also headquarters for SINGER* Vacuum Cleaners. 
Listed in your phone book under 


SINGER SEWING MACHINE COMPANY 
*A trademark of THE SINGER MANUFACTURING CO. 


days — of 
It's as easy as this, says Barbara 


“Lay out the pattern pieces and pin them 
to the fabric. The pattern I chose, like all 
Vogue patterns, has cutting and pinning 
directions printed right on each piece... 


so you can’t go wrong, 


“Thread the machine... and sew! And “All done... a new fall dress in just a 
it’s really simple with a FEATHERWEIGHT matter of hours—and that includes adding 
... it’s so easy to run, Does everything a the rickrack,” says Barbara. “But I'll bet 
full-sized SINGER can do. Nice and light, you could sew up a new fall wardrobe in 


too, so you can set it up anywhere, 


a hurry, too, with a SINGER like mine!” 
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THE CUTAWAY 


The coolest square on the campus today! 


The square-toe idea started in Italy; swept across the Continent. Now 
our American-made version is fracturing sales records at Thom McAn. 
We have it in slip-on, buckle-on or lace-on models, black or brown, only 
$8.95.* Be the first in your crowd to tell your feet: it’s not polite to point! 


*West of Denver, slightly higher 


THE CUTAWAY: $8.95 ONLY AT 


Thom McAn 














Bananas are fit to be tried! (Sent in by Sanford M. Rosenberg, 

Age 11, 1 Mayfair Court, Bloomfield, Conn. ; 
Tryabanana often, Sanford—they’ll keep you feeling 
fit! Bananas give you a well-rounded supply of vitamins 
and minerals you need to grow up strong and healthy. 
They've got wholesome natural sugars, too. 
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Bananas — the fruit with a split Personality! (Sent in by 
Dianne Wooley, Age 11, 1605 Utah St., Albuquerque, New Mexico) 


A split isn’t a split without bananas, Dianne. Bananas 
make all kinds of ice cream taste better . .. make sauces 
taste simply super. And how about this for a new split 
idea: splitabanana, top with frosty fruit sherbets, then 
pile on lots of fresh berries. j 











Bananas are best with freckles 
Raymond D. Dunn, Jr., Age 13, 


That’s right, 
flecked with brown, t 


ing. All-yellow bananas 
baking. What about gree 
to let them ripen in your 


on their vests! (Sent in by 


19 Murdock Ave., Quincy 69, Mass.) 
Raymond. When bananas a 


Te yellow, 


hey’re fully ripe and best for eat- 
are 800d cooked, or used for 
n-tipped bananas? You ought 
mother’s fruitbowl. 














$25 for your Bananagram! 





Can you think up a funny phrase 
or sentence about bananas? Just 
print it on a post card and send it 
to us — and be sure to print your 
name and address, too, and your 
age. If we publish your “banana- 
gram,” we'll send you $25. And 
whether we use your bananagram 
or not, you'll get a present from 
Chiquita that’s fun 
It’s easy! 
How long is a “bananagram’’? 
There’s a top limit of twenty 
words. Often the funniest banana- 
grams are very short—only four or 
five words long. 
Don't bother to send a picture 

We'll make up a picture for each 


winning entry. Only the actual 
words of your bananagram will 
count in picking the winners 
How many entries can you send? 

As many as you can think up! 
Print each bananagram ona sepa- 
rate post card, though. Or you can 
send several entries in one enve- 
lope. Print each one on a separate 
piece of paper, and be sure each 
piece of paper has your name and 
address and age on it. 


Be first in your school to. win a 
bananagram prize! Send your 
bananagram TODAY to United 
Fruit Company, Box 98B, Mt. 
Vernon, New York. 


HAVABANANA TODAY 


Bananas belong in your daily diet! 








| UNITED FRUIT COMPANY 




















Battle Cry 
Dear Editor 

The sack dead Hip 
hurrah! But another monstrosity has 
taken its place: the Empire Look. Who 


anyway, Dr. 


hip, 


dress is 


makes female fashions 
Frankenstein? The Empire dress has a 
sky high belt, is baggy and droopy, and 
is about as Battle of 


Waterloo. Come to think of it, Empress 


modern as the 


Josephine wore one. Why can't girls get 
in step with progress? I refuse to date 
dresses like a walking 


iny girl who 
fellas! Death to the 


tent. Rally 
Empire Look! 


around 


Alfred Williams 
Brooklyn N } 


(Eve rvbody 


lon't, we'd like to hear trom vou. Well 
publish the best Mail 
ilong with your name and school, to: 
Letters to the Editor, Senior Scholastic, 
33 West 42nd Street, New York 36, 
N.Y.—Editors. 


agree? If you do or 


letters. yours, 


Diplomatic Internship 
Dear Editor: 
In many 
play a leading role in politics. They 
are always in the vanguard of various 
movements—and a vocal vanguard at 
that! I know that U.S. 
legations have press attaches to pro 
mote mutual understanding with the 
local press. The time has now come to 

have student attaches, too. 

Qualified U.S. college students could 
e assigned to our embassies and lega- 
tions for a one-year period. They could 
help foreign students get to know Amer- 
ica better. This also would encourage 
US. a career in our 


toreign service. 


foreign countries, students 


embassies and 


students to seek 


Daisy Alexander 
Boston, Massachusetts 


Not-so Story 
Dear Editor: 

[ read in the paper that a TV writer 
is adapting Louisa May Alcott’s Little 


Women for a television broadcast next 
month. He is not going to let Beth die 
in the end—as she did in the movie. I 
think this is a mistake. Why 
should the TV audience always be sub 
jected to syrupy endings? Let’s have 
the truth, the whole truth, and nothing 
but the truth! 


terrible 


Vargaret Ricci 
Chicago, Illinois 


(Richard Adler, who is adapting Lit 
tle Women for TV, answered this 
charge recently. He stated: “I 
Little 


does not die in 


assure 


you I have read Women, and 
Beth that. She 
scarlet fever, but she recovers from that 
in the end. What isn’t generally known 
about Little Women is that a year after 
it was written, Miss Alcott 
sequel to it called Good Wives, and 
that’s where Beth died.” The two movie 
versions that were made combined both 


Editors 


gets 


wrote a 


books. 


School Uniforms: Against 


Dear Editor: 

Most high school boys and girls try 
to be as much alike as possible. They 
talk, act, and even think alike. If U.S. 
students start to wear school uniforms, 
what will happen to the individual? He 
will be dead. Personally, I don’t want 
to be a sheep. 

Sue Tyler 
Jordan- Vocational H.S. 
Columbus, Georgia 


ditor 


Orchids 
Dear Editor: 


I wish to thank you for your inspira 
tional special issue on “Our Nation's 
Government.” That taught us 
students the rights and privileges which 
we Americans are free to enjoy. It made 
fortunate we were to 


issue 


us realize how 


live in a free country instead of in a 


Communist land. 
Jeanne Hoare 
Aquinas Hall 


New York, N.Y 


(Watch for the special issue next 
week—“U:S. World Affairs An 
nual,” our “key” issue to help you un 


Editors.) 


and 


derstand the news 


Dear Editor 
Your 
cially your Science in the News page 
Your help me a 
great deal in school. | 
“Boy dates Girl.” 
Lillie Jones 
George Washington Carver H.S 
Carrollton, Georgia 


magazine is the “most’—espe¢ 


other features, too, 


m also a fan of 


Dear Editor: 

I really enjoy you 
the News pages. They present the im 
portant news of the day in a way that 


Understanding 


is interesting and clear to teen-agers 
Patricia Gocke 
Chetek High School 
Chetek, Wisconsin 








Ideas to Live By 








In a gun factory, a great bar of steel was suspended vertically by a deli- 
cate chain. Nearby, a bottle cork was suspended by a silk thread. Could the 


cork set the steel bar in motion? 


The cork was swung gently against the steel bar: the bar remained mo- 
tionless. But this was repeated again and again. In ten minutes, the bar 
gave evidence of feeling uncomfortable, a “nervous chill” ran over it. Ten 
minutes later, the chill was followed by a vibration. At the end of half an 
hour, the great bar was swinging like a pendulum. Yet there are people who 
dare assert that they exert no influence in the world! 


—Presbyterian Standard 





For Two Years—or Four? 


A pro and con discussion: Should members of the U.S. 


House of Representatives be elected to four-year terms? 


THE QUESTION AT ISSUE 


The U. S. Constitution provides (Article I, Section 2) that mem- 
bers of the House of Representatives shall be “chosen every second 
year by the people of the . . . states.” 

As a result, an entire new House of Representatives is elected 
every two years. This November, for example, electiotis will be held 
in every state to elect (or re-elect) our nation’s 436 Representatives. 
In contrast, Senators are elected for six-year terms (but only one 
third of them at any one election time). 

Some people believe that every two years is too often to elect 
Representatives. They believe that the Constitution should be 
amended to change the length of a Congressman’s term from two 
years to four years. 

How did the term get set at two years in the first place? The 
answer can be found in the records of the Constitutional Convention 
’ of 1787 in Philadelphia. _ 

Our Founding Fathers recalled the long parliaments of seven- 
teenth-century England. One had lasted 13 years, another 17 years. 
Each has ceased to represent the voters, becoming instead more and 
more tyrannical. The framers of our Constitution were determined, 
therefore, to prevent a dictatorial legislature from controlling Amer- 
ica. They decided that the way to do this would be to hold frequent 
elections. 

Is this reasoning still valid today? Or, under twentieth-century 
conditions, would a four-year term be better? 

Senior Scholastic has asked a number of distinguished American 
leaders for their ariswers. Here are their views, together with the 
major arguments on both sides of the issue. 


of the a4 














FOUR YEARS! 











1. The present two-year term is too 
short for most Congressmen to gain the 
knowledge and experience necessary for 
modern law-making. 

Ask most well-informed citizens to 
name their state’s two U. S. Senators. 
They can usually do so immediately. 
Ask these same people to name two of 
their state’s U. S. Representatives—and 
they will hem and haw and probably 
guess wrong! 

Yet the House of Representatives is 
supposed to be our Government's closest 
link to the voting public. Representa- 
tives are elected directly by the people 
of their own districts—and more fre- 
quently than all other Federal office 
holders. 

Why is it, then, that our Representa- 
tives seem to be pushed into the back 
seat of Government prestige and recog- 
nition? One major reason: The present 
two-year term just doesn’t give them a 
chance! 

Senior Scholastic asked the Speaker 
of the House, Sam Rayburn (Dem., 
Tex.)—a member of Congress for 46 
years and Speaker for a history-making 
eight terms—for his opinion. “I have 
always thought we would have a more 
independent House of Representatives 
if members were elected every four 
years,” he told us. 

The present two-year term makes it 
difficult for the House to be really inde- 
pendent. It ends.up playing “second 
fiddle” to the leadership of either the 
White House or the Senate. The turn- 
over in the House every two years is 
too. great to permit otherwise. For ex- 
ample, the proportion of Representa- 





tives re-elected to the House is not as 
great as the proportion of Senators 
re-elected to the Senate. Why? Because 
Senators, for one thing, have longey 
terms in which to establish their repu- 
tations. 


2. Congressmen cannot work effective- 
ly when they must face elections every 
other year. 


Senators and Representatives alike 
need months to familiarize themselves 
with Congressional procedures. They 
must learn the whys and wherefores of 
legislation before Congress, the complex 
details of committee work. 

Senators can then settle down to the 
real business of law-making for a few 
years. But can Representatives? No! 
They scarcely learn the ropes before 
they must start getting ready for the 
next election. 

Furthermore, the job of a U. S. Rep- 
resentative today is far more difficult 
than it was when the First Congress 
met in 1789. Back then, Congress met 
from March to July—about five months. 
Today Congress is in session 8 to 10 
months a year—almost double the origi- 
nal length of time! 

Today a Congressman usually sees 
an average of 10 visitors a day. His 
daily mail averages 100 letters, all of 
which must be answered. In addition, 
he has time-consuming committee as- 
signments plus House floor work. 

Compared with our first Congress- 
men, the load of legislation today is 
indeed staggering. For example, in the 
House of the First Congress in 1789-90, 
142 bills were introduced, of which 118 
became law. In the House of the 85th 
Congress (1957-1958), a total of 15,660 
bills were introduced, of which 1,399 
became law! 

Representative James Roosevelt (Dem., 
Calif.) expressed it this way to Senior 
Scholastic: “The original idea of having 
members of the House restricted to two- 
year terms was to provide a frequent 


Hesse in St. Louis Globe- Democrat 


Supporters of 4-year term say it would 
mean less politics, more time for work. 


re ens 
a as 


Herblock in Washington Post 


Supporters of 2-year term say it helps voters clean out “deadwood” more often. 


means for the public to express directly 
their approval or disapproval of the 
conduct of national affairs. However, 
legislative work has become so increas- 
ingly heavy that it is not possible now 
to consider legislation in proper focus 
with an election hanging over one’s 
head—almost before one’s térm is under 
way. 

“Therefore,” continues Representa- 
tive Roosevelt, “I believe it would be 
beneficial to the work of Congress if an 
amendment to the Constitution could 
be adopted. This could provide for the 
election of one half of the House of 
Representatives every two years, thus 
giving House members a_ four-year 
term. Such an amendment would give 
the members a greater opportunity to 
devote themselves more fully to their 
legislative duties.” 

Many states have winter and spring 
primaries for the following autumn 
elections. This gives some House mem- 
bers only about one year in which to 
prove their effectiveness. Result? To win 
votes, they do as many “personal favors” 
as they can, and push through “pork 
barrel” legislation to benefit their own 
constituents at the expense of the rest 
of the nation. 


3. A four-year term would provide an 
incentive for abler men to seek office. 
Many of our states have recently rec- 
ognized that two-year terms for state 
offices are outdated. Throughout the 


nation, four-year terms for Governors 
and state legislatures have become in 
creasingly common. It is time to apply 
the same kind of common sense to the 
U. S. House of Representatives. 

Our states’ experience with the fou 
year term has disproved the old bogey 
of a “tyrannical legislature.” Besides 
can anyone argue today that the U. S. 
Senate—with its six-year term—is un 
democratic, dictatorial, and out of con 
tact with the people? 

A four-year term might also attract 
many abler men to run for Congress 
The longer term would make the time 
and cost of running for the job worth 
while. A Congressman would not fear 
being in one year and out the next. 

The nation—and Congress—would thus 


gain by a four-year term! 





TWO YEARS! 











1. Frequent elections are the only way 
to keep Congress close to the people. 


“An immediate dependence on, and 
an intimate sympathy with, the people” 
—this is what the Founding Fathers 
stated to be their requirements for the 
men who were to be the voice of the 
people in the House of Representatives. 

A Representative elected three or fou 
years ago cannot have such “immediate 

(Continued on page 28 





At height of French crisis, on May 28, Frenchmen from all 
political 


watks of life, representing all 


he 


Cl 


organizations 


Wide World phote 


except the rightists, paraded in Paris against De Gaulle. 
Four days later De Gaulle was asked to head the government. 


// // 
reneh OF evolution 


Freedom loving France faces a grave challenge brought on by political turmoil 


**T)ARIS in the spring, tra la, tra la.” 
The “tra la, tra la” of the popular 
song told anything but the truth on 
May 13. Paris was tense that day. The 
gay “City of Light” was under a pall. 
In the National Assembly, shouts of de- 
bate were punctuated by riots 
outside. In Algeria, France’s North 
African possession, an army group had 
seized control of the government. The 
spectre of revolt and civil war hung over 
France itself 
For a month, the country had been 
in a crisis. In mid-April, the National 
Assembly (lower house of parliament) 
had defeated the program of Premier 
Felix Gaillard. After his resignation, 
two men, in turn, had tried to form a 
government. Each had been unable to 
muster enough Assembly support. 
Even this was “normal” for France. 
Since the end of World War II in 1945, 
a total of 24 premiers had headed the 
government. Their average term in of- 
fice: six months. This pattern of revolv- 
ing door politics—in again, out again— 
might have gone on indefinitely. On 


street 


May 13, a group of rightists stuck their 
foot in the revolving door. It slammed 
to an ominous stop. 

Why did this touch off a_ political 
chain reaction that may spell the doom 
of the Fourth Republic? To answer this, 
we must take apart the French political 
system and see what made it tick. 


Splintered Assembly 

Under the Fourth Republic, the 
National Assembly had both legislative 
and executive of government. 
Not only did it make the laws (as does 
It also made sure that 
the laws were carried out (as does our 
Executive Department). And it also 
chose the premier. As for the French 
president, he*was elected by parliament, 
but his duties were mainly honorary. 
The upper house of parliament had 
few powers. 

Thus the Assembly held the lion’s 
share of power. Yet the Assembly fre- 
quently found itself powerless. Why 
this contradiction? The Assembly was 
splintered into no fewer than 10 politi- 


pow ers 


our Congress ) 


cal parties. Each political group- 
ranging from extreme right to extreme 
left—thought it alone had the magic 
formula that would solve the country’s 
critical problems. But no one of these 
parties even came close to having a 
majority in parliament. Thus no party 
was able to put a program of its own 
into full force. Government in France 
meant government by coalition—a loose 
partnership of two or more parties. 

No premier could stay in power un 
less he held his coalition together. To 
do this, he had to make compromises. 
Eventually, every premier found that 
by trying to satisfy everybody, he satis- 
fied nobody.” Within a few months, his 
squabbling coalition broke up and he 
was thrown off his shaky pedestal. 
Immediately after a premier toppled, a 
reshuffing of parties took place again. 
Finally, a new coalition would be glued 
together and a new premier chosen. 

Even the enemies of this political 
system admitted that it was democratic. 
But they charged that it made for un- 
stable government, unable to cope with 





the problems that were draining the 
lifeblood of France. 

Heading the list of these problems 
was Algeria. 

Algeria is a huge territory (four times 
the size of France) on the Mediter- 
ranean coast of Africa, directly south of 
France. The more barren areas of 
southern Algeria are ruled as a colony. 
But the heavily populated region in the 
north is governed as part of France. 
Of Algeria’s 10,200,000 people, 9,000,- 
000 are Moslems. Most of the remainder 
are descendants of French families that 
settled in Algeria more than a century 
igo. These French Algerians hold politi- 
cal and economic power in Algeria. 

Most of the Moslerfis, on the other 
hand, want equal rights: in education, 
economic opportunity, and_ political 
representation. Most of the French AIl- 
gerians, however, are afraid that any 
concessions to the Moslems will result 
in the Moslems taking over Algeria 
and throwing out the French settlers. 


Double Revolt in Algeria 

This dispute had been smoldering 
for a long time. Four years ago it came 
to a head. A group of Moslem Na- 
tionalists demanded complete independ- 
ence for Algeria. For nearly four years 
these Moslem rebels have been carrying 
on guerrilla warfare. Their hit-and-run 
tactics have tied down 500,000 well- 
equipped French troops—more than half 
the French army. France has been bled 
almost white by the Algerian revolt. 
The rebellion has cost France almost a 
billion dollars a year. 

In France itself there was a deep 
split on how to deal with the question 
of Algeria. Should the war against the 
Moslem rebels be continued? Should 
the Moslems be given equal rights? Or 
should Algeria be given complete inde- 
pendence? 

This brings us back to’the fateful day 
of May 13. That morning it was 





MOROCCO 











Senior Scholastic map 
Algeria is four times size of France. 
Barren southern area is ruled as colony. 
Shaded area in north, more heavily pop- 
ulated, is governed as part of France. 


rumored that the Paris government was 
planning. to make a deal with the 
Moslem rebels in order to break the 
four-year deadlock. But French Alge- 
rians opposed to any compromise de- 
termined to head off a deal. That after- 
noon they turned the tables and staged 
a revolt against the French government. 

In Algiers, a group of French para- 
troop officers and civilians formed a 
“Committee of Public Safety’—a dic- 
tatorial council—to take over Algeria 
from the French government officials. 
In a defiant message to Paris, these 
French army rebels demanded a “Gov- 
ernment of Public Safety” for all of 
France. To head this revolutionary re- 
gime they called upon General Charles 
de Gaulle, hero of World War II and 
symbol of French glory (see “World 
Personality,” p. 13). Only De Gaulle, 
cried the rebels, could restore France 
to her former greatness. 

The government in Paris refused to 
knuckle under. In a show of unity, the 
National Assembly voted Pierre Pflimlin 
into office as premier. Not only that. 
It gave the new premier full emergency 
powers—including press censorship—to 
protect the Republic from attack. 

One such attack was quickly de- 
feated. Police dispersed a mob of 6,000 
demonstrators who tried to charge the 
National Assembly and the U.S. Em- 
bassy in Paris. The police also checked 
a demonstration by 2,000 Communists. 


Danger of Civil War 


But the fear persisted that Paris itself 


might be invaded. Parisians looking 
into the sky were heard to say, “The 
weather today is good for a parachute 
drop.” 

Confusion rose when 
Gaulle announced himself 
assume the powers of the Republic.” 
What did this vague statement mean? 
Had he secretly taken part in the plot 
to bring him to power? Or was he sim- 
ply asking for a chance to reform 
France’s shaky government? 

These were questions no one but 
De Gaulle himself could answer. And 
the government worked around the 
clock to keep the questions from being 
answered. Premier Pflimlin began work 
on a new constitution to give the pre- 
mier more executive power. He also 
denied that any deal would be made 
with the Moslem Nationalists in Algeria. 

But the French army rebels were 
not convinced. Oa the 25th of May 
came news that the French island of 
Corsica in the Mediterranean had been 
taken over by a rebel Committee of 
Public Safety. Paris was swept by fear 


General de 
“ready to 


Clipping from Evropean Edition of New 
York Herald Tribune shows how censor- 
ship was clamped down during French 
crisis. Note words and paragraphs 
chopped out. 
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Political 
Talks Are 
Scheduled 


Auriol Will Give 


Report of Meeting 
By Frank Kelley 


Gen. Charles de Gaulle swept 
into Paris again just before mid- 
night last night with his wife and 
@ mountain of baggage while 

demonstrated for and against 
him along the Champs-Elysees and 
the key Socialist party deferred 
until today a decision whether to 
swing their 92 votes behind him 
for investiture. 





Gen. de Gaulle and his wife ar- 
rived just before midnight at the 
Hotel Laperouse, a small but com- 
fortable establishment near the 
Arc de Triomphe, and retired for 
the night while a carload of luggage 
which accompanied them from 
Colombey -les- Deux-Eglises was 
unloaded. 

A small black-and-white Paris 
police car and seven truckloads of 
Nardes Mobiles rolled with Gen. de 

lie’s car into the capital, where 
~tourage let it be known he 
= at least 
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and confusion. Was France itself next? 

The confusion engulfed not only the 
man in the street, but government cen- 
sors as well. A news item censored out 
#f one newspaper often would be in- 
luded in another. Only by piecing to- 
gether items from two or three different 
papers could one be sure of getting all 
the available Newsdealers, of 
course, had a field day. 

The field day ended June 1. On that 
day the premiership was formally of- 
fered to De Gaulle. Pflimlin had re- 
signed three days earlier. 

One could almost hear Frenchmen 
heave a collective sigh of relief. Whether 
for or against De Gaulle, many people 
felt his taking office could spare the 
country from the danger of civil war. 

De Gaulle promised the National 
Assembly he had no intention of be- 
coming a dictator. On the contrary, he 
meant to strengthen French democracy. 
With this assurance, the Assembly 
vielded to De Gaulle on his two main 


demands: 


news. 


1. Full power to rule for six months 


ees es 

Wide World photo 
Sculptor carves smile on ‘King of 
Humor” for carnival at Nice. French 
love fun, accept crises as “‘normai.”’ 


On May 28, at the height of the 
of the French crisis, throngs of gay 
Parisians filled the sidewalk cafes 
on the Champs Elysees boulevard, 
ignoring the political tempest. 

Only a few subway hops away, 
at “Nation Square,” 250,000 men 
and women from all walks of life 
gathered for a demonstration march 
toward “Republic Square.” Carry- 
ing slogan-filled banners, they be- 
gan a two-hour march, shouting, 
“Vive la Republique!” “There must 
be no dictatorship!” 

Contradictory as these scenes 
were, Parisians in both displayed a 


without even consulting the Assembly. 
2. Full power to draft a new consti- 
tution and present it to the people for 
their approval in a national referendum. 
This done, De Gaulle sent the As- 
sembly home on vacation until] October. 


“Revolution Is Over” 

From the moment he became pre- 
mier, De Gaulle made one thing clear: 
he was determined to follow an inde- 
pendent course of action. The first to 
learn this were the leaders of the May 
13 uprising. To their deep disappoint- 
ment, only one of their number was 
“rewarded” with a post in De Gaulle’s 
20-man cabinet. All the other cabinet 
members were moderate politicians and 
non-party “experts.” 

French liberals were disappointed 
too. They had hoped De Gaulle would 
punish the insurrectionists. He did not 
punish them. He flew to Algeria and 
sternly lectured them! “The revolution 
is over,” he warned. “Your role now is 
to persuade people to help De Gaulle.” 

The premier needed help badly from 


all sides. For no man could solve 
France’s severe problems alone. The 
biggest problems were these: (1) set- 
tling the Moslem nationalist revolt in 
Algeria; and (2) revising the constitu 
tion. 

In three trips to Algeria, De Gaulle 
pledged that henceforth all Algerians, 
whether Europeans or Moslems, would 
be treated as equals, with the same 
rights and the same duties. De Gaulle 
appealed to the Moslem nationalist 
rebels, asking them to give up their 
revolt and join in the peaceful develop- 
ment of the country. He promised the 
Moslems economic improvements to 
raise their low .standard of living and 
better education for their children 
Finally, he announced that Moslems 
would be permitted to vote September 
28, with Frenchmen, on a new consti- 
tution for France and its territories. 

Many observers asked: Did De 
Gaulle mean that Moslems would be 
represented in the National Assembly 
in Paris in proportion to their great 
(Formerly 9,000,000 Mos- 


number? 


Gives, OH ecipes aia Galleries 


Moliere, the essays of Montaigne, 
and the novels of Victor Hugo. 
Mention painting, and such names 


common trait: a strikingly orderly 
attitude. 

Asked how it was possible for 
people to be so orderly in a crisis, 
an elderly shopkeeper shrugged his 
shoulders. “Since our Revolution 
in 1789,” he replied, “we French- 
men have been ruled by strong 
men and weak men, by emperors, 
foreign tyrants, and an _ endless 
number of democratic premiers. 
And still, France is alive. After so 
much turmoil”—here he made a 
wry face—“one learns to take crises 
in stride.” 

Extreme individualism is one of 
the reasons often given for France’s 
political crises. It is said that 
three Frenchmen stranded on a 
desert isle would immediately form 
a political party, then split up into 
a left, a right, and a center. 

Individualism has brought prob- 
lems to the French, but it also has 
made them a highly creative peo- 
ple. French political experiments 
in democratic government have in- 
spired many other nations. 

French contributions to the sci- 
ences and the arts are legion. 
Atomic physics originated with the 
discovery of radium by Marie and 
Pierre Curie. Most students of 
world literature know the plays of 


as Degas, Renoir, Manet, and 
Matisse come to mind. Symphony 
orchestras the world over perform 
the music of Debussy, Ravel, and 
Saint-Saens. French dress designers 
have made Paris the hub of world 
fashion. 

But the most important art of all 
to a Frenchman is the art of enjoy- 
ing good company and good food. 
Where else but in France could one 
discover 685 ways of preparing an 
egg? 

The art of good living has gained 
a needed boost in the last decade. 
French ingenuity, rich natura] re- 
sources, and U. S. aid and know- 
how have combined to produce a 
50 per cent rise in wages and the 
amount of goods produced. Sky- 
rocketing prices, however, eat 
away much of the wage increase. 

France and the U. S. have much 
in common. We have been close 
allies since the days of our own 
Revolution. Each has influenced 
the other’s culture. Even today, no 
French teen-ager is “hep” unless 
he eats “un sandwich,” wears “les 
blue jeans,” and listens to “le jazz 
hot.” 
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ernment would have dictatorial powers. 

The Communists, who make up the 
largest single party in 
bitterly opposed to any changes in the 
old system. They fear that a stronger 
executive would weaken the great veto 
power they held in the old Assembly. 
And De Gaulle is determined to cripple 
the power of the Communists. 

On September 28, the people of 
France and of France’s overseas terri- 
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tories will troop to the polls. On that 
day they will decide whether or not to 
accept the new constitution. 

If the new constitution is accepted, 
will De Gaulle be able to control the 
military and civilian groups that 
launched the May 13 revolt? Many 
observers feel that if De Gaulle can 
hold his supporters in check, France 
the fountainhead of democracy in Eu 


rope, may rise to new glories. 
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By ISAAC ASIMOV 


Gutenberg ...Words for 


HE first printed edition of the 

world’s all-time best seller was being 
prepared for publication in 1454, The 
place was Germany; the publislier was 
Johann Gutenberg. But rewards are 
unpredictable in this world. In 1455, 
the publisher was bankrupt for his 
pains. 

For twenty years, Johann Gutenberg 
had been toiling over little oblongs of 
metal. All had to be exactly the same 
width and height, so they would fit 
together snugly. The top of each was 
molded delicately into the shape of a 
letter of the alphabet, carved in reverse. 

Imagine those metal oblongs arranged 
in ranks files tightly, with ink 
spread lightly and evenly them. 
Imagine a sheet of paper pressed down 
firmly over those inked letters. 

The paper is lifted. As in a conjuring 
trick, it is covered with ink in the shape 
»f letters, all facing forward. The letters 
make up words, and the words make 


and 
Ove! 


up the page of a book. 

Men in Europe and Asia had done this 
before, carving words or characters in a 
block of wood. But such blocks of wood 
were often crudely carved and good for 
only one “woodcut.” Gutenberg’s idea 
vas to make each letter elegantly of in- 


dividual metal “type.” With a page com- 
pleted and printed, the same type could 
be xearranged to produce a different 
page. A small collection of such mov- 
able type could be used for any book 
in the world. That was Gutenberg’s 
vision. We might call it a triumph of 
technology rather than science, but it 
was an important breakthrough. 

Scraps of Gutenberg’s printed pages 
dating back to the 1440’s exist—part of 
a calendar, a religious tract. In 1454, 
though, Gutenberg set up six presses 
and began to set type for the greatest 
of all books, the Bible. 


Magnificent “Failure” 


Three hundred times a sheet of paper 
was pressed down on the inked type. 
Three hundred identical printed 
sheets were the result. The type was 
rearranged to yield another page, then 
another, and so on. In all, there were 
1,282 different pages; 300 copies of 
each. Bound together, Gutenberg’s 
pages made 300 identical copies of the 
Bible. This became the most important 
of all editions of the Bible, for it was 
the first printed book in the western 
world. 


Drawings by Szanto and Karolyi 


Gutenberg’s idea—movable type—gave wings’ to ideas, made knowledge eternal. 


Only 45 copies of the Gutenberg 
Bible are in existence today. Each is 
priceless. To Gutenberg they brought 
nothing. 

Gutenberg was dogged by bad luck 
all his life. He was born about 1398 
in the city of Mainz in Germany. His 
parents were well-to-do. If things had 
gone on peacefully, Gutenberg might 
have been able to carry-on his experi- 
ments without trouble. However, there 
were civil squabbles in Mainz at that 
time, and the Gutenberg family was 
on the losing side. They had to leave 
hurriedly for Strasbourg, 100 miles to 
the south. This was, perhaps, in 1430. 

By 1435, Gutenberg was involved 
in business. Historians are not sure 
of the nature of the business, but he 
was mixed up in a lawsuit over it. In 
the course of the lawsuit, mention was 
made of “drucken,” the German word 
for “printing.” 

By 1450, he was back in Mainz and 
definitely engaged in printing. We 
know because he borrowed 800 guilders 
from a man named Johann Fust to buy 
tools. All told, there must have been 
twenty years of experimenting, invest- 
ing, laboring, and waiting — and of 
printing scraps of material that brought 
no return and created no interest. 

Then, in 1454, Gutenberg began to 
put out his Bible, in ‘double columns, 
with 42 lines in Latin to the page, and 
covering various pages with beautiful 
hand-drawn designs. Nothing was 
omitted in this great final gamble. It 
was to be the climax of Gutenberg’s 
life. But Fust sued for his money. 


An Art to Spread All Arts 


Gutenberg lost the suit. He had to 
hand over his tools and his presses to 
Fust. It is probable that he didn’t man- 
age to finish the Bible. It ‘was com- 
pleted under a publishing partnership 
of Fust and a man named Peter Schoef- 
fer. Fust and Schoeffer went on to 
become successful printers. Gutenberg 
sank into obscurity. 

Gutenberg managed to borrow more 
money, to keep on printing somehow. 
He never gave up. But neither did he 
ever get out of debt. He died in Mainz 
about 1468, a business failure. 

But printing itself was no failure. It 





the Millions 


spread with hurricane force. By 1470. 
there were presses in Italy, Switzerland. 
and France. In 1476, William Caxton 
established England’s first printing 
press. In 1535, printing had crossed the 
Atlantic and 
Mexico City. 

And by that time, there was religious 
revolution in Europe. 

In 1517, Martin Luther began his 
dispute with the Catholic Church, a 
dispute that ended in the establishment 
of Protestantism. There had _ been 
church reformers many times before 
Luther, but their influence had always 
been small. They could reach people 
only by their preaching, and the supe- 
Church 


there was a press in 


rior organization of the was 
able to stamp them out. 

Luther, however, lived in a world 
that had the printing press. He not 
only preached, he wrote constantly. 
Dozens of his pamphlets and manifes- 
toes were caught up by the printing 
press and spread thickly over Germany. 
In a few years, all Europe rang with 
the clash of different religious view 
points. 


Power to Multiply Ideas 


Bibles, becoming cheaper and more 
plentiful, thanks to printing, were put 
out in the languages spoken by the 
people, not in Latin. Many people 
turned to the Bible directly for inspira- 
tion. It became possible to think of 
universal literacy. Before then, why 
teach any but a few how to read? There 
were so few books that reading would 
be a useless talent for all but a few 
scholars. 

In short, printing created public 
opinion. A book liké Thomas Paine’s 
Common Sense could reach every farm- 
house in the American colonies and 
spur on our Revolutionary War as noth- 
ing else could. 

Printing helped to make modern 
democracy possible. In ancient Greece, 
democracy could exist only in small 
cities where ideas could be spread by 
word of mouth. Printing, however, 
could multiply ideas and hurl them 
into every eye and mind, It could make 
millions of peop!e sufficiently well in- 
formed to participate in government. 

Printing could be misused, too. Wars 


Much of ancient world’s culture died in 1453 when Turks sacked Constantinople. 


could be made more terrible and dic 
tatorships more powerful by the skillful 
use of propaganda through the printed 
word. The spread of literacy did not 
guarantee that what people read would 
be wise or good. Yet the benefits have 
been greater than the evils. Printing 
has made our knowledge available to 
future generations. 

Before Gutenberg devised his little 
oblongs of metal, all books had been 
written by hand. To prepare one book 
took many weeks of painstaking work. 
To own a book was a rare thing. To 
own a dozen books was the mark of a 
rich man. To destroy just a few books 
might be to wipe out forever the record 
of a great thinker. 

In the ancient 


world, all the vast 
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learning and literature of Greece and 
Rome was compressed into a few librar 
ies. The greatest of these, in Alexan 
dria, Egypt, was destroyed by fire 
during political upheavals in the fifth 
century. Others disappeared as various 
cities fell prey to war and conquest. 

Finally, only the libraries of Con 
stantinople were left to preserve the 
legacy of Greece and Rome. Then, in 
1204, Constantinople was sacked by 
Crusaders from the west. And in 1453 
—the year before Gutenberg’s Bible—it 
was captured by the Turks. 

Crusaders and Turks smashed the 
great city, stole its treasures, destroyed 
most of its books and works of art 
Fleeing scholars carried away what 
manuscripts they could, but these were 
pitiful remnants. 

One of the greatest playwrights of 
all time, the Greek dramatist Sophocles, 
wrote about a hundred plays. We have 
only seven of these. We have a few 
scraps of Sappho’s poetry, bits and 
pieces of various philosophers. We are 
fortunate to have nearly all of Home: 
and Herodotus, most of Plato, Aristotle 
and Thucydides—but that’s just luck. 


The Immortality of Print 


A large part of ancient culture died 
with Constantinople. 

Such a disaster could probably nevei 
happen again, thanks to printing. Any 
man can own hundreds of different 
books in inexpensive editions. Any 
small town can have a library that 
could compare in the number of its 
volumes to those in Alexandria and 
Constantinople. 

Man’s knowledge is as immortal as 
man himself now, for only the complete 
destruction of the human race can wipe 
it out. 

Gutenberg may have died an appar 
ent failure, but Gutenberg’s work was 
one of man’s great successes. 





Day by day and drop 


resource . 


HAT is the earth’s most common, 
most precious, most wanted, and 
nost wasted resource? 
Water! suffer from an 
overabundance of Most coun- 
tries thirst after its life-giving fluid. 


Few lands 


water. 


Last month, President Eisenhower 
told the United Nations that “the 
ancient problem of water is on the 


threshold of solution.” His prediction 
was aimed at the water-starved nations 
of the Middle East. He foresaw the 
day when a network of pipelines would 
carry desalted ocean water throughout 
the Middle East, turning parched soil 
into fertile farmland. 

The President’s message was good 
news for many U. S. communities, too. 
Qur water resources are dropping be- 
hind our zooming population and 
booming industry. A Public Works and 
Resources subcommittee of the House 
of Representatives recently issued a 
stern warning. Unless immediate action 
is taken to meet our growing water 
needs, said the subcommittee, the na- 
tion may stand face to face with a 
catastrophic water shortage in the years 
ahead. 

What is the reason for our water 
shortage? In 1945, Americans used a 
total of about 175,000,000,000 gallons 
of water each day. Today we tap our 
water reserves for nearly 285,000,000,- 
000 gallons of water each day. And our 
total water needs will double by 1975. 





by drop we are wasting our most precious 


. how can we replenish our dwindling water supplies? 


Why is water consumption on the 
rise? Wild Bill Hickok or Wyatt Earp 
needed less than five gallons of water 
each day for drinking, washing, and 
cooking. Today we pour many gallons 
of water daily into “luxury” equipment 
—washing machines, showers, bathtubs, 
garbage disposal units, dish washers, 
and lawn sprinklers. 


Our Thirsty Land 


The average American now uses 
about 137 gallons of water daily— 
enough to fill three large oil drums and 
13 gallon bottles. Individual U. S. water 
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Senior Scholastic chart 
From earth to sky and back to earth 
again, water is constantly on the move. 





consumption is rising at the rate of one 
gallon a day per person per year. 

But our biggest water consumer is 
industry. U. S. companies sometimes 
require thousands of gallons of water 
to turn raw materials into finished 
products. For example, it takes 3,600 
gallons of water to process a ton of 
coke, 50,000 gallons of water to pro- 
duce one ton of paper, 65,000 gallons 
of water to manufacture one ton of 
steel, and 600,000 gallons of water to 
produce one ton of synthetic rubber. 

Our farms also are gulping more 
water than ever before. U. S. farmers 
in our West and Southwest pour bil- 
lions of gallons of water daily into 
irrigation systems. Much of this water 
is wasted, Reason? Before it reaches the 
fields, about one third of this water 
seeps through the bottom of the irriga- 
tion canals. Scientists are working to 
perfect inexpensive materials for lining 
the bottom of these canals and ditches. 
This will cut seepage. 

Is there any danger of the earth 
running out of water? No. Billions and 
billions of tons of water cover about 
two thirds of the earth’s surface. The 
earth’s water supply is fixed. It has re- 
mained constant over the centuries. 

But ‘the earth’s water is constantly 
on the move. The sun’s heat draws 
water from the earth’s surface into the 
atmosphere in the form of water vapor. 
This vapor eventually condenses and 

















returns to earth as rain, snow, sleet, 
and hail. Some of this water runs off 
into streams, rivers, reservoirs, lakes, 
and the oceans. This is known as sur- 
face water. 


Not all the water remains on the 
surface. Some of it seeps into the 
ground, It collects in underground 


pools, rivers, and porous rock. This is 
known as ground water. Sometimes it 
stays locked in the ground for thou- 
sands of years. As more and more water 
seeps into the ground, the ground be- 
comes saturated. The top level of this 
saturated zone is called the water table 


Four Ways to Fresh Water 


In many parts of the U. S., the water 
table is falling rapidly. Wells must be 
driven deeper and deeper to tap the 
precious liquid. This summer, nearly 
1,000 U. S. communities had to ration 
water. Lawn sprinkling and car wash- 
ing were banned. In some towns, water 
was sold for as much as 50 cents a 
gallon. 

How can we prop up our falling 
water table and wring the most bene- 
fits out of each drop of water? Scien- 
tists point to four major methods which 
can bail us out of our water difficulties: 
(1) pollution control, (2) conservation, 
(3) rainmaking, and (4) purification 
of salt water. 


Pollution Control 


The U. S. has thousands of streams 
and rivers that can be tapped for drink- 
ing water. But many of them have been 
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ANTICIPATED WATER PROBLEMS 


polluted by community and industrial 
wastes. Many cities have thus had to 
pipe water from reservoirs hundreds of 
miles of away. Some California cities 
must stretch up to 550 miles for water. 
New York City must pipe its water 125 
miles, Experts say it would cost about 
$12,000,000,000 to wash our dirty 
streams and rivers. Our growing water 
needs may make this investment a 
“must” in the near future. 


Conservation 


One way to prop up a falling water 
table is to halt farm production on 
“marginal land.” This type of land is 
found throughout our Southwest. It is 
suitable mainly for livestock grazing. 
It will support crops if there is plentiful 
rainfall—a scarcity in the Southwest. 

As long as trees and grasses grow on 
marginal land, they hold the thin top- 
soil in place and sponge up rain 
water with their roots. If the 
are chopped down and the grasses 
plowed up, trouble soon hits. Rain 
water evaporates soon after it strikes 
the ground, or runs off quickly, eroding 
the soil. The water table is not replen- 
ished. It begins to drop. . 


trees 


Two years ago, Congress passed a 
bill that put the Federal Government 
squarely behind water conservation on 
marginal land. The Government will 
pay 80 per cent of the cost if a farmer 
plants cover crops (such as rye and 
clover) with long roots that hold top- 
soil and water, constructs ponds and 
dams to hold back  swift-running 
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Struggle for water—for industry, agriculture, and man’s daily needs—will 
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streams, and sets out shelter belts of 
trees to cut erosion caused by wind and 
water. 


Rainmaking 


Meteorologists can sometimes coax 
rain from clouds by “seeding” them 
with flakes of dry ice or silver-iodide 
crystals. When a suitable cloud is 
seeded, the tiny droplets of water vapor 
in the cloud cluster around the chem- 
icals to form larger drops. These fall 
to the earth as rain. 

Cloud seeding will not work on all 
clouds. Weather conditions must be 
just right. But some scientists predict 
that rainmaking may one day make 
droughts a scourge of the past. 


Purification of Salt Water 


The most promising solution to the 
world’s water shortage is to tap the 
oceans. But ocean water contains so 
much salt that it is poisonous to plants 
and to man. It is not difficult to purify 
ocean water. The problem is to purify 
it cheaply. 

Salt water can be converted 
fresh water with a device called 
evaporator. Salt water is run into the 
evaporator. Then the evaporator is 
heated until the water turns into steam 
The steam is then drawn off into anoth 
er container, where it is cooled and 
condensed back to water. But the wate 
is now free of salt. The salt is left back 
in the evaporator. 

Today, the cost of desalting ocean 
water stands at about $1.25 per thou- 

(Continued on page 18) 
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UPI Photo 
Rear Admiral Hyman Rickover 


As the sleek, atom-powered Nau- 
tilus nosed its way into New York 
Harbor, a short, lean, gray-haired 
officer made his way out in a 
launch to greet the submarine. He 
was there as President Eisenhower's 
personal representative to welcome 
the crew of the Nautilus back home 
from their history-making voyage 
under the North Pole. His name: 
Rear Admiral Hyman Rickover. 

It was Admiral Rickover who 
had “blue-printed” the Nautilus 
and fought tirelessly to convince 
high Navy “brass” of the practi- 
cality of an atomic-powered sub 
fleet. Today some experts believe 
that nuclear propulsion is one 
field in which the UV. S. is still far 
ahead of the Russians. 

Former Navy Secretary Dan 
Kimball has said of Admiral Rick- 
over: “He, more than any other 
individual, is responsible for the 
rapid development of the nuclear 
ship.” 


Victory—and a Snub 


Yet week before the Nau- 
tilus’ home-coming ceremonies, Ad- 
miral Rickover alone in his 
Washington office — “snubbed,” as 
some it—while the 
President and top Navy “brass” 
awarded the Nautilus a Presidential 
Unit Citation (first ever awarded 
in peacetime) for its North Pole 
feat. He had not been invited to the 
ceremony. 


one 
sat 


observers put 


When some Congressmen learned 
of Rickover’s absence, they made 
no secret of their anger. This was 
not the first time, they charged, 
that the Navy had tried to “by- 
pass” the acknowledged father of 
the atomic sub. Two years earlier, 
Congress had intervened with top 
Navy commanders to win Rickover 
a promotion to rear admiral. 

For all his tremendous ability 
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Atomic 
Admiral 


and scientific know-how, Admiral 
Rickover has been fighting a con- 
stant uphill battle to win recogni- 
tion for himself and his ideas. 
Why? Some people have suggested 
that Rickover’s peppery tongue and 
impatience with Navy “red tape” 
have made him unpopular with 
more tradition-minded “brass.” 

The admiral’s wife has also been 
a factor in the controversy. Navy 
officials were said to have over- 
looked her in choosing ladies to 
christen the atomic submarines at 
launching. An expert in interna- 
tional law, Mrs. Rickover is as pas- 
sionately devoted to her husband’s 
cause as he is. She recently de- 
scribed some high Navy officers as 
“stupid windbags” out to “hurt my 
husband for his independent spirit.” 
Shrugged Admiral Rickover: 
“Sometimes you can’t control your 
wife.” 


Revolutionized Naval Warfare 


Admiral Rickover was born in 
Russia in 1900. A few years later, 
he immigrated to the U. S. with 
his mother and father (a tailor). 
After he was graduated from Chi- 
cago’s John Marshall High School, 
he won appointment to the Naval 
Academy at Annapolis. He ranked 
107th in a class of 539. His special- 
ties: submarines and electrical engi- 
neering. 

In 1945, the Navy assigned him 
to the atomic development plant 
at Oak Ridge, Tenn. Since then, 
his relentless energy and keen mind 
have merged into a new specialty: 
atomic submarines. 


Gold Medal from Congress 


Last month Congress voted a 
gold medal to Rickover for the vital 
role he has played in revolution- 
izing naval warfare and in giving 
America the world’s first fleet of 
atomic subs. Only two private citi- 
zens have previously received such 
medals: Dr. Jonas Salk and Charles 
Lindbergh. 

Rickover’s typically salty reac- 
tion: “The more you sweat in peace 
the less you bleed in war.” 
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sand gallons. Scientists are now trying 
to cut this cost to at least 60 cents per 
thousand gallons. At this price, desalted 
water would be a bargain to drought- 
stricken farmers. But the price of de- 
salted water would have to drop much 
further before it - could compete with 
the price of fresh water in many parts 
of the U. S. Some U. S. communities 
obtain fresh for as little 
as six cents per thousand gallons. 

Meanwhile, in areas where cost is 
no object, huge U. S. evaporators al- 
ready are distilling daily a total of 
15,000,000 gallons of salt water into 
fresh water. In the oil-rich Middle East, 
for example, two U. S. evaporators gush 
forth 5,000,000 gallons of desalted 
water each day. 


can water 


Fresh Water from the Sea 


In 1952, Congress set up an Office 
of Saline Water in the Department of 
the Interior. Its job: to develop inex- 
pensive evaporators. Last month, Con- 
gress voted the Office of Saline Water 
an extra $10,000,000 for the construc- 
tion of five experimental evaporators. 

The key to the cheap conversion of 
salt water into fresh water may lie in 
atomic energy. An evaporator requires , 
vast amounts of electricity. An atomic 
power plant would generate cheap elec- 
tricity for years on a single charge of 
uranium fuel. Thus the price of de- 
salted water could be lowered. 

Scientists are now experimenting 
with several desalting devices. In one 
evaporation device, sea water under 
high pressure is forced through a small 
nozzle. Some of the water “flashes” into 
water vapor. The salt remains behind. 
Then the water vapor is collected and 
condensed. This is called flash evapora- 
tion. 

Scientists also are investigating ways 
to purify brackish water. Brackish’ water 
is not as salty as ocean water. But it 
still contains too much salt for human 
consumption. The dissolved minerals 
and salts in brackish water can be re- 
moved by electricity. 


Our Fertile Future 


Scientists say it will take from five 
to fifteen years to develop an inexpen- 
sive method of manufacturing fresh 
water from’ salt water. But some day 
pipelines will carry desalted water to 
parched areas of the U. S. and other 
countries. The world’s marginal land 
and deserts will blossom with fertile 
farmland and green pastures. Thanks 
to our scientists we will have discovered 
a new way to tap the world’s lifeblood. 
Our future will be bright—and wet. 




















Nuclear Test Suspension? 


The United States has offered to 
suspend tests of nuclear weapons 
for one year. 

Our offer would go into effect 
October 31, provided two conditions 
have been met: 

First, the Soviet Union must agree 
not to resume nuclear tests during 
the coming year. 

Second, the Soviet Union must be- 
gin negotiations with us by October 
31 on establishing a globe-girdling 
network of control stations to police 
the nuclear test ban. These control 
stations would contain seismographs 
and other scientific equipment which 
could detect a nuclear blast any- 
where in a given area. 

The Soviet Union has agreed to 
meet with the U.S. on October 31 to 
begin talks about ending nuclear 
tests. But Soviet premier Nikita 
Khrushchev refused to agree in ad- 
vance not to resume tests. Some ob- 
servers believe, however, that this 
would not bar the talks from starting. 
What's Behind It: Since the end of 
World War II in 1945, the U.S. has 
been trying to work out a disarma- 
ment agreement with Russia. 

The Russians have consistently de- 
manded peace on their own terms. 
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They have asked the outlawing of 
atomic warfare, a “freeze” on testing 
nuclear weapons, an East-West non- 
aggression pact—all worthy aims on 
the surface. But, as always, the So- 
viet Union has failed to agree on a 
“cheat-proof” international inspection 
system needed to put teeth into any 
disarmament agreement. 

Last March, the Soviet Union made 
a bold propaganda move. It an- 
nounced it was suspending all tests 
of hydrogen and atomic weapons. 
But U.S. observers noted that the 
Russian announcement came just 
after completion of a long series of 
secret nuclear tests by the Russians. 
This meant they had no need for 
further tests for many months. 

In May, President Eisenhower 
called the Soviet’s bluff. He invited 
the Russians to send a group of sci- 
entists to Geneva, Switzerland, to 
discuss a nuclear test ban and the po- 
licing of a ban. At first, the Russians 
accepted. Then they tried to back 
out. But the U.S. said it intended to 
send our scientists to Geneva any- 
way. Finally, the Russians agreed to 
meet at Geneva. 

Meanwhile, President Eisenhower 
set up a panel of US. scientists to 
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answer an important question: Could 
a worldwide network of control sta- 
tions detect successfully any viola- 
tion of an agreement to halt nucleai 
tests? The panel, after a long study, 
said yes. They reported that such a 
network of control istations, with 
proper scientific equipment, could 
detect a nuclear blast set off any- 
where in the world. 

U.S. and Russian scientists at 
Geneva now agree that a nuclear 
test ban could be policed by a world- 
wide network of 180 control stations. 
But will the Soviet government offi- 
cially agree to such a network? 

While the world awaits the an- 
swer, the Soviet Union has at least 
agreed—for the® first time—to the 
principle of international inspection. 


Mid-East Still Jittery 


Renewal of Arab propaganda at- 
tacks against King Hussein of Jor- 
dan has given new jitters to an 
already nervous Middle East. 

The attacks came from radio sta- 

tions in the United Arab Republic 
(Egypt and Syria), controlled by 
President Gamal Abdel Nasser. In 
violent language, these stations 
warned that Arab masses would rise 
up to overthrow the government of 
King Hussein. 
PWhat’s Behind It: The inflamma- 
tory broadcasts were resumed barely 
a week after the U.A.R., Jordan, and 
eight other Arab nations solemnly 
pledged to stop interfering in each 
others’ internal affairs. The promise 
was contained in an Arab resolution 
approved 80-0 by the United Nations 
General Assembly during its special 
emergency session. 

The Arab resolution also called 
on U.N. Secretary General Dag 
Hammarskjold to make “practical ar- 
rangements” for assuring the contin- 
ued independence of Jordan and 
Lebanon. The resolution stated that 





these arrangements were to make 
possible “the early withdrawal” of 
American and British forces from 
those countries. 

As we went to press, Secretary 
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1. Brodnax 2. Lebe 
TEENS IN THE NEWS—(1) Blue-eyed, brown-haired Brenda Brodnax, 17, of Dallas, 
Tex., was crowned ‘Miss Teen-Age America of 1958” at Atlanta competition. 
(2) Nation’s youngest disc jockey Mitch Lebe, 16, of East Rockaway, N.Y., has hit 
platter show over WINS, New York. (3) Mary Bruce, 18, of Houston, Tex., won title 
of Miss Junior Achievement of 1958 after series of exams on business procedures. 
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Hammarskjold had just completed a 
tour of the Mid-East and was pre- 
paring a report on his findings. (For 
more on Mid-East crisis, see major 
article in last week's issue.) 


Flare-up in China Seas 


As Red China bombed and 
shelled several Nationalist Chinese 
island outposts, our Government 
warned the Communists that the 
U.S. would use force, if necessary, 
to help defend Nationalist China. 


Main target of the Reds: the is- 
lands of Quemoy and Matsu, just off 
the coast of Red China (see map). 

On August 23, the Reds launched 
a heavy bomb and artillery attack 
against the islands. They warned the 
Nationalists they faced “total de- 
struction” unless they surrendered. 

Red China announced that it con- 
sidered everything within 12 miles 
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of its coastline within its own terri- 
torial waters. Both Quemoy and 
Matsu are within that mileage. [Red 
China’s action came at the same time 
Britain and Iceland were disputing 
another 12-mile limit (see story in 
third column).]| 

The Reds coupied their fire with a 
threat to invade Taiwan, the Nation- 
alist stronghold 100 miles east of 
Communist China. The United States 
is pledged by treaty to protect Tai- 
wan, a key bastion in the free world’s 
Far East defenses. 
What's Behind It: In 1949 the Na- 
tionalists, under Chiang Kai-shek, re- 
treated from the mainland of China 
after a long and bloody civil war 
with the Communists. Using the off- 
shore islands as stepping stones, the 
Nationalists fled with 600,000 troops 
and 1,500,000 refugees to Taiwan 
about as large as Austria). Since 
then, the Nationalists have’ built 
heavy defenses on the off-shore is- 
lands and on Taiwan. 

Three years ago the Chinese Reds 
launched their first full-scale attack 
against the nearby Nationalist is- 


lands. Our Congress quickly ap- 
proved a plan authorizing President 





Eisenhower to use U.S. armed forces 
“as he deems necessary” for protect- 
ing Taiwan and “related positions.” 
In the face of this action, the Reds 
backed down. 

When the Communists resumed 
their bombardments on August 23, 
the United States alerted its Seventh 
Fleet in the Taiwan Straits. On Sep- 
tember 4, President Eisenhower and 
Secretary of State Dulles issued a 
clear-cut statement, saying the U\S. 
would use force, if necessary, to re- 
pel any Red invasion of Quemoy or 
Matsu. Meanwhile, Russia warned 
that she and other Communist na- 
tions would back up Red China. 


School Record, Problem 


A record number of 45,000,000 
students entered U.S. schools and 
colleges this month. 

Approximately 32,000,000 students 
enrolled in grade schools; 9,000,000 
in high schools; and 3,000,000 in col- 
leges. Another 650,000 students en- 
rolled in trade, business, or nurses’ 
training schools. 

As in recent years, many commu- 
nities are faced with acute shortages 
of both classroom space and teach- 
ers. Consequently, some schools are 
forced to arrange classes in morning 
and afternoon “shifts.” 

Another problem facing schools in 
some communities is the dispute over 
integration. The dispute, centered 
primarily in the South, goes back to 
a 1954 decision by the U.S. Supreme 
Court, which held that segregation 
(separation of the races) in public 
schools was unconstitutional. Last 
year integration went into effect 
smoothly in some Southern commu- 
nities, but ran into opposition in some 
others. Scene of particularly strong 
opposition: Little Rock, Ark. 

As we went to press, the U.S. Su- 
preme Court was considering an im- 
portant case concerning segregation 
in Little Rock. A full report on the 
segregation-integration situation will 
appear in an early issue. 


Race Riots in Britain’ 


A serious outburst of racial vio- 
lence broke out in Britain’s indus- 
trial city of Nottingham and spread 
quickly to London. 

Mobs stormed through neighbor- 
hoods where Negroes lived, smash- 
ing windows and heaving gasoline 
bombs into several homes. 






Heavy police re-enforcements were 
called up to quell the riots. Large- 
scale arrests of trouble-makers were 
made to restore “the Queen’s peace” 
to the streets of London. 

PWhat's Behind It: Since the war 
thousands of Negroes have emigrated 
to Britain from the former British 
West Indian colonies and from Brit- 
ish-ruled Africa, seeking jobs and 
higher living standards in England. 

Most of these Negroes congregated 
in low-income areas in London and 
other cities, where job competition 
and the housing shortage are most 
acute. Resentment grew as the num- 
ber of West Indians increased. This 
summer street brawls erupted and 
snowballed into riots, spearheaded 
by a handful of white hoodlums. 

Racial strife has put the British 
government in a dilemma. There is 
growing support in the country for 
an end to unlimited colored immi- 
gration. But such a move would 
upset a fundamental British princi- 
ple: free movement of all people 
throughout the Commonwealth. It 
would also antagonize Ghana, the 
first Negro dominion in the Common- 
wealth, as well as the West Indies 
and Nigeria, due to join the Com- 
monwealth shortly. 


Fishing Fuss 


The waters off Iceland were the 
scene of a shotless “‘war”’ between 
two NATO allies: Iceland and Brit- 
ain. 

The “war” started when Iceland ex- 
tended its offshore fishing limits from 
four miles to 12 miles. In effect, this 
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action posted a “Keep Out” sign over 
some of the best fishing waters in 
the Atlantic Ocean (see map). 

Reason for the action: Iceland fears 
that too-heavy fishing may seriously 
cut the long-range fish supply. 

But the waters around Iceland ac- 
count for about one quarter of Brit- 
ain’s $100,000,000 annual fishing 
haul. And British fishermen refused 
to be kept out. They came back—in 
the company of several British gun- 
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RECORD BREAKERS 


boats. No shots were fired. But a few 
stones and some angry words whizzed 
back and forth between the British 
and the Icelanders. 

A special NATO conference was 
held on the Iceland problem. A com- 
promise was proposed—a_six-mile- 
limit on fishing and the sharing of 
the catch between foreign and Ice- 
landic ships.’ Britain accepted the 
compromise. Iceland turned it down. 
Britain then threatened to take the 
matter to the United Nations. 

Meanwhile, Mother Nature stepped 
in with a temporary solution. The 
first gales of autumn hit Icelandic 
fishing waters, driving friend and foe 
alike back to home port, and giving 
tempers a chance to cool off. 


In Brief 


Alaskans Say “Yes” 5-1! Alaskans have 
voted overwhelmingly to join the Union 

thus taking the next to last step to- 
ward becoming our 49th state. The final 
step will come on November 25, when 
Alaskans elect a state legislature, a gov- 
3 Congressmen (two Sena- 
tors, one After the 
governor of Alaska has informed Presi- 
dent Eisenhower of the election re- 
sults, the President will proclaim Alaska 
a state. This will probably take place 
in December. (See major article on 
Alaska in last week's issué.) 


ernor, and 
Representative ) 


Space For All? In a revolutionary new 
proposal, the U.S. has asked the nations 
of the world to place the conquest of 
space under the supervision of the 
United Nations. Our U.N. ambassador, 
Henry Cabot Lodge, Jr., says all na- 
tions would cooperate in firing a manned 


2. Anderson 
“IN THE SWIM’“—(1) Jon Henricks of 
Los Angeles set new AAU record (55.8) for 100-meter free- 
style. (2) Danish-American Greta Anderson beat all the men 
in 21-mile annual English Channel race, also broke world’s 
women’s record as well. Her time: exactly 11 hours. (3) Aus- 
tralian Olympic champ Murray Rose shattered national outdoor 
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rocket to the moon and other ventures 
into space. What’s more, the U.N. 
would see that no nation space 
for military purposes. 
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Quizzing the Quizzers. As the new 
TV season opened, several TV quiz 
shows found themselves—rather than 
their contestants—on the spot. One pro- 
gram, “Dotio,” suddenly and mysteri- 
ously went off the air. Later it was re- 
ported that the sponsor had dropped 
the show after a contestant claimed 
“improper procedures’—alleged to be 
“rigging” of answers. 

The case brought charges from con- 
testants on some other quiz shows, too. 
They claimed to have evidence that 
other shows also were “rigged.” Some 
winners charged further that the fabu- 
lous prizes described to them on the 
air turned out to be far from fabulous. 
One contestant, for example, said that 
his “all-expense vacation trip to Europe” 
turned out to be merely plane passage 
to and from Paris—without even a hotel 
room included. As we went to press, 
the New York District Attorney was in- 
vestigating the quiz show charges. 


Congress Votes Education Aid. In its 
final hours before adjournment, Con- 
gress passed a multi-phase measure 
which provides $887,400,000 in Fed- 
eral aid to education over the next fow 
years. The President signed it into law. 

Part of the bill provides for 
$295,000,000 in loans to needy college 
students. Preference will be given to 
students who intend to teach or to major 
in science, mathematics, engineering 
and foreign languages. Students will 
have 10 years to repay the loan plus 
three per cent interest. However, if a 
student becomes a teacher after grad- 
uation—and teaches five years in a pub- 
lic elementary or high school—he or she 


4. Ferguson 
1,500-meter swimming mark (in 18:06.4) at Indianapolis meet. 
(4) Muriel Ferguson of Toronto, Canada, set new record in 
26-mile ‘‘Around Absecon Island Swim” off Atlantic City, 
N.J. Her time: 8 hrs., 51 mins. (5) At New Orleans, skin 
diver John Gary set underwater endurance record of 41 hours, 
1 minute. Other divers brought him fresh tank of air hourly. 








need pay back only half the loan. 

Other provisions include $60,000,000 
for guidance and testing; $28,000,000 
for counseling institutes; $32,000,000 
for foreign language centers; and 
$60,000,000 for area vocational aid. 

Nearly 75 per cent of the funds will 
provide matching grants to the states 
to buy equipment for instruction in sci- 
ence, math, and foreign languages, and 
for the student loans. 


Record Loan For India. The U.S., 
Britain, Canada, West Germany, and 
Japan have joined financial forces with 
the World Bank to meet India’s request 
for a whopping $350,000,000 loan. It 
represents the largest slice of 
nomic aid ever extended to an under 
developed country by other nations 
working together as a group. The 
money will be used largely to buy 
vitally needed imports of machinery 
from the West. 


eco- 


Shots, Not Luck, Beats Polio. Thou- 
sands of Americans who have not re- 
ceived Salk vaccine shots have missed 
contracting paralytic polio only through 
sheer luck, the National Foundation re- 
ports. The health agency pointed out 
that 801 cases of paralytic polio have 
been reported for the first eight months 
of 1958. This compares with an annual 
average of 38,727 in the five years pre- 
ceding the Salk vaccine. 


Your Life for a Belt? A safety re- 
search group at Cornell University 
thinks that Americans are foolishly 
“missing the boat” on a safety device 
that could save 19,000 lives a year in 
auto accidents. The device: safety belts 
Only about one million of 57,000,000 
cars on today’s highways have them 
Tests have proved that safety belts re- 
duce injuries at least 50 per cent. 
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¥K Science in the News 


/ 


Destination: 


M“s took his first giant step into 
space by hurling artificial satel- 
lites into orbit around the Earth. Now 
he is taking his second giant step: shoot- 
ing an unmanned rocket to the moon. 

The U. S. took its first shot at the 
moon in mid-August. But the moon 
rocket, launched by the U. S. Air Force, 
exploded 10 miles above the Earth. 
U. S. moonshooters were disappointed. 
But they were not discouraged. They 
immediately scheduled a second moon 
shoot for mid-September. 

The U. S. moon project is a high point 
of the International Geophysical Year 
(IGY), which began July 1, 1957, and 
will end December 31, 1958. U. S. rock- 
eteers will take a total of five shots at 
the moon. They will not try to hit the 
moon. Instead, they will attempt to or- 
bit a 25-pound package of scientific in- 
struments around our lunar neighbor in 
space. 

The Soviet Union also plans to shoot 
the moon. According to unofficial re- 
ports, at least one Soviet moon shoot also 
has ended in failure. 

U. S. moon rockets will have four 
main tasks: 


1. Radioactivity 


U. S. Earth satellites have discovered 
a blanket of deadly radioactivity start- 
ing about 250 miles above our heads— 
lethal enough to kill a human being in 
about four hours. As the moon rocket 
spears through space, its instruments 
will measure the thickness of this radia- 
tion blanket. If the radiation extends 
throughout outer space, a spaceship 
would require a heavy lead shell to 
shield its passengers from the deadly 
rays. To lift this extra weight, scientists 
would have to construct extra powerful 
rocket engines—throwing the conquest 
of space far behind schedule. 


2. Temperatures and Meteors 


The moon rocket will be equipped to 
méasure temperatures and meteor ac- 
tivity in space. These vital statistics are 
needed for the development of space- 
ships. If tiny meteors swarm through 
space in showers, they would riddle a 
spaceship unless its shell were made 
meteor-proof. 


3. Magnetic Fields 


Other instruments in the moon rocket 
will determine whether the moon has a 


magnetic field. If it does have a mag- 
netic field, then its core is probably 
made up of molten rocks and minerals. 
This would mean that the moon and the 
Earth were probably both “born” in the 
same way. But if the moon does not 
have a magnetic field, then chances are 
it does not have a molten core. Astron- 
omers would have to devise new theories 
about the “birth” of the moon. 


4. The Far Side of the Moon 

The moon rocket’s most exciting mis- 
sion will be to “see” the far side of the 
moon—a sight no earthling has ever 
seen. We always see the same side of 
the moon. Why? The moon loops around 
the Earth about once every 27 days. It 
also rotates on its axis about once every 
27 days. It’s as if you tied a string to 
the stem of an apple and whirled the 
apple around your head. You could not 
see the back of the apple. 

To “see” the far side of the moon, 
the moon rocket will have photo cells 
for eyes. These eyes will transmit their 
view back to Earth. What will the far 
side of the moon look like? Just like the 
front, most experts agree. 

The U. S. Air Force moon rocket is 
shaped like a gigantic swordfish about 


"88 feet long. The rocket has four stages. 


Inside the tip of the nose cone is an 
instrument package shaped like a mush- 
room. Through the middle of the instru- 
ment package is a small rocket set up- 
side down (see photo). 

The moon rockets will be fired only 
on those few days each month when the 
moon swings Closest to the Earth—about 
221,463 miles away. Since each moon 
rocket will take about 72 hours to reach 
the moon, the moonshooters will aim at 
the point in space where the moon will 
be in 72 hours. 

It’s no simple feat to shoot the moon. 
The moon is swinging around the Earth 
at a speed of about 2,300 miles per 
hour. The Earth also is speeding through 
space. What’s more, at the same time 
the Earth also is rotating at a speed of 
about 1,000 miles per hour at its equa- 
tor. All these factors have to be con- 
sidered when the moon rocket is being 
aimed, 

The U. S. moon rockets will be fired 
from Cape Canaveral, Fla. The moon 
rocket will blast off with an angry bel- 
low. One by one, the first three stages 
will fire in turn, burn out, and drop off. 
At an altitude of about 200 miles above 

















MOON 


the Earth, the instrument-crammed nose 
cone will be on its It will curve 
upward at a speed of nearly 25,000 


own. 


miles per hour. 

As the nose cone coasts moonward, 
the Earth’s gravity will tug at it and 
slow it down. But the Earth’s gravity 
will gradually weaken. At a point about 
200,000 miles from the Earth, the 
Earth’s gravity will fade away almost 
completely, The moon’s gravity will 
then take over the tug of war. 





Earthlings have been trying to 
in fiction or in fact 


shoot the moon 
—for nearly 1,800 years. In the 
century A. D., the Greek 
poet Lucian spun the first tall tale 
about a lunar voyage. He told how 
a terrific storm tossed a sailing ship 
and its frightened crew from the 
Earth to the moon. Ever since, the 
sky has been the limit for science 
fiction writers. And now scientists 
are turning fiction into fact: 

The moon is Earth’s silent part- 
ner. It is a “dead” world. It has no 
atmosphere, water, trees, flowers, 
or animals—nothing but rock and 
dust. The moon’s “day” lasts for 
two weeks—followed by a _ two- 
week-long “night.” Because there 
is no atmosphere, the moon has no 
dawn and no dusk. One instant it 
is night, the next it is daylight. 

During the lunar “day,” the sur- 
face temperature of the moon soars 


second 


yne plunges moonward, 
n Earth will be tracking 


As the nose « 
scientists back « 


its radio signal. About 71 hours after 
blast-off, the nose cone will be only 
about 20,000 miles away from the 
moon 

Now comes the most dramatic mo- 
ment of the moon shoot. A scientist at 


Hilo, Hawaii, will jab a plastic button. 
A powerful radio impulse will spark 
through space from Earth. It will trigger 
to life the upside-down rocket in the 
nose cone. This rocket will brake the 
falling nose cone, and kick it into orbit 
around the Then, after a few 
loops around the moon, the nose cone 
will curve far into space again. Or it 
may swing back to Earth in a huge 
figure eight—to die a flaming death in 
our atmosphere. 


moon. 
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UPI photo 
When nose cone is 20,000 miles from 
moon, upside-down rocket, fired from 
Earth, will kick nose cone into orbit. 


Earth’s Silent Partner 


to 214° F.—two degrees higher than 
the boiling point of water. In the 
lunar “night,” the moon’s surface 
temperature plunges to 243° F. be- 
low zero. If a human being on the 
moon moved from the sunlight into 
the shade cast by a lunar mountain, 
he would pass through a tempera- 
ture drop of more than 450 de- 
grees. 


“Seas” That Are Dry 


The moon has a pockmarked face. 
Nearly 30,000 craters pit the side 
turned toward Earth. The largest 
crater is 146 miles wide and 20,000 
feet deep. Some astronomers be- 
tombs 
astron- 


these 


\ olcanoes. 


lieve craters are the 
of dead Other 
omers say that great meteor storms 
whipped against the moon in its 
“youth.” As the meteors crashed in- 
to it, they blasted out deep craters. 

Jagged mountain ranges, as high 
as the Rocky Mountains, also scar 
the Since the moon 
has no wind, these 
mountains have not been eroded. 
Thus their peaks are jagged and 
sharp. 

The waterless moon is famous 
for its so-called “seas.” The moon’s 
“seas” are flat, dry plains as much 
as 700 miles wide. They are prob- 
ably vast lava beds left over from 
an earlier age. Seventeenth-century 


face. 
and no 


moon s 
rain 


astronomers thought they were deep 
seas and gave them romantic names 
—Sea of Serenity, Sea of Nectar, 
and Sea of Tranquility. 

Some astronomers say the moon’s 
are actually full of dust— 
thousands and thousands of feet 
deep. Thus a landing on the moon 
might be hazardous. A spaceship 
would be “drowned” in this lunar 
dust. But many astronomers say 
that the moon’s “seas” contain only 
a fraction of an inch of dust—about 
as much as coated your desk while 
your vacation, 


“seas” 


you were away on 


Billion Dollar Trip—One Way 


From the Earth, the moon looks 
silvery or orange. But the moon’s 
rock is probably dark brown. The 
resources of 
minerals. 


moon may have vast 
nickel, iron, and other 
But many years will pass before 
earthlings could afford to mine the 
moon. The cost of a one-way ticket 
to the moon stands at an astronomi- 
cal $1,000,000,000. 

Ancients credited the moon with 
influencing human behavior. The 
word lunacy, for example, is de- 
rived from luna, the Latin word for 
moon. Moonbeams supposedly 
drove people mad. But scientists 
pooh-pooh such superstitions. They 
say that the moon’s only real in- 
fluence on Earth is to stir our tides. 




















By QUENTIN REYNOLDS 


ONTREAL is a very large city, 

but, like all large cities, it has 
some very small streets. Streets, for 
instance, like Prince Edward Street, 
which is only four blocks long, ending 
in a cul-de-sac. No one knew Prince 
Edward Street as well as did Pierre 
Dupin, for Pierre had delivered milk 
to the families on the street for thirty 
years now. 

During the past fifteen years the 
horse which drew the milk wagon 
used by Pierre was a large white horse 
named Joseph. In Montreal, especially 
in that part of Montreal which is very 
French, the animals, like children, are 
often given the names of saints. When 
the big white horse first came to the 
Provincale Milk Company, he didn’t 
have a name. They told Pierre that 
he could use the white horse hence- 
forth. Pierre stroked the softness of the 
horse’s neck; he stroked the sheen of 
its splendid belly, and he looked into 
the eyes of the horse. 

“That is a kind horse, a gentle and 
a faithful horse,” Pierre said, “and I 
can see a beautiful spirit shining out 
of the eves of the horse. I will name 
him after good St. Joseph, who was 
also kind and gentle and faithful and 
a beautiful spirit.” 

Within a year Joseph knew the milk 
route as well as Pierre. Pierre used 
to boast that he didn’t need reins—he 
never touched them. Each morning 
Pierre arrived at the stables of the 
Provincale Milk Company at five 
o'clock. The wagon would be loaded 
and Joseph hitched to it. Pierre would 
call “Bon jour, vieille ami,” as he 
climbed into his seat and Joseph would 
turn his head and the other drivers 
would smile and say that the horse 
would smile at Pierre. Then Jacques, 
the foreman, would say. “All right, 
Pierre, go on,” and Pierre would call 
softly to Joseph, “Avance, mon ami,” 





Reprinted from Collier's by permission 
of the author 








Pierre and his old friend Joseph shared a secret 


that fooled everyone up to the very end 


A Secret for Two . 


and this splendid combination would 
stalk proudly down the street. 

The wagon, without any direction 
from Pierre, would roll three blocks 
down St. Catherine Street, then turn 
right two blocks along Roslyn Avenue; 
then left, for that was Prince Edward 
Street. The horse would stop at the 
first house, allow Pierre perhaps thirty 
seconds to get down from his seat and 
put a bottle of milk at the front door 
and would then go on, skipping two 
houses and stopping at the third. So 
down the length of the street. Then 
Joseph, still without any direction from 
Pierre, would turn around and come 
back along the other side. Yes, Joseph 
was a smart horse. 

Pierre would boast at the stable of 
Joseph’s skill. “I never touch the reins. 
He knows just where to stop. Why, a 
blind man could handle my route with 
Joseph pulling the wagon.” 

So it went on for years—always the 
same. Pierre and Joseph both grew old 
together, but gradually, not suddenly. 
Pierre’s huge walrus mustache was pure 
white now and Joseph didn’t lift his 
knees so high or raise his head quite 
as much. Jacques, the foreman of the 
stables, never noticed that they were 
both getting old until Pierre appeared 
one day carrying a heavy walking stick. 

“Hey, Pierre,” Jacques laughed. 
“Maybe you got the gout, hey?” 

“Mais oui, Jacques,” Pierre said un- 
certainly. “One grows old. One’s legs 
get tired.” 

“You should teach the horse to carry 
the milk to the front door for you,” 
Jacques told him. “He does everything 
else.” 

He knew every one of the forty-fami- 
lies he served on Prince Edward Street. 
The cooks knew that Pierre could 
neither read nor write, so instead of 
following the usual custom of leaving 
a note in an empty bottle if an addi- 
tional quart of milk was needed they 
would sing out when they heard the 
rumble of his wagon wheels over the 
cobbled street, “Bring an extra quart 
this morning, Pierre.” 

Pierre had a remarkable memory. 
When he arrived at the stable he'd 
always remember to tell Jacques, “The 


Paquins took an extra quart this morn- 


ing; the Lemoines bought a pint of 


cream.” 

Jacques would note these things in a 
little book he always carried. Most of 
the drivers had to make out the weekly 
bills and collect the money, but Jacques, 
liking Pierre, had always excused him 
from this task. All Pierre had to do was 
to arrive at five in the morning, walk to 
his wagon, which was always in the 
same spot at the curb, and deliver his 
milk. He returned some two hours later, 
got stiffly from his seat, called a cheery 
“Au “voir” to Jacques and then limped 
slowly down the street. 


Ox morning the president of the 
Provincale Milk Company came to in- 
spect the early morning deliveries. 
Jacques pointed Pierre out to him and 
said, “Watch how he talks to that horse. 
See how the horse listens and how he 
turns his head toward Pierre? See the 
look in that horse’s eyes? You know, I 
think those two share a secret. I have 
often noticed it. It is as though they 
both sometimes chuckle at us as they go 
off on their route. Pierre is a good man, 
Monsieur President, but he gets old. 
Would it be too bold for me to suggest 
that he be retired and be given perhaps 
a small pension?” he added anxiously. 

“But of course,” the president 
laughed. “I know his record. He has 
been on this route now for thirty years 
and never once has there been a com- 
plaint. Tell him it is time he rested. His 
salary will go on just the same.” 

But Pierre refused to retire. He was 
panic-stricken at the thought of not 
driving Joseph every day. “We are two 
old men,” he said to Jacques. “Let us 
wear out together. When Joseph is 
ready to retire—then I, too, will quit.” 

Jacques, who was a kind man, un 
derstood. There was something about 
Pierre and Joseph which. made a man 
smile tenderly. It was as though each 
drew some hidden strength from the 
other. When Pierre was sitting in his 
seat, and when Joseph was hitched to 
the wagon, neither seemed old. But 
when they finished their work, then 

(Continued on page 28) 
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I. READING A-MAP 


On the line to the left of each of the 
following questions write the correct 
answer. 
ere _1. Which ad- 
joins Rumania on the east? 

2. What is the geo- 
graphic term we use to describe a land 
formation like Greece? 
cwcnnninnnntn te WEE see 
Turkey on the north? 

__ 4, About how many 
miles is it from Kiev to Ankara? 
OS. In ~ which direction 
would you travel if you went directly 
from Cairo to Damascus? 


country 


borders 


Number right 


ll. WORLD AFFAIRS 


On the line to the left of each state- 
ment or question, write the letter pre- 
ceding the word or phrase which best 
completes the sentence or answers the 
question. 

1. A Communist-controlled govern- 
ment which is not recognized 
diplomatically by the U. S. is 
a. China c. Yugoslavia 
b. Poland d. U.S. S. R. 

2. The United Nations body in 
which all member nations are 
represented is the 


a. General Assembly 
b. Security Council 
c. Economic and Social Council 
d. International Court of Justice 
. Two Middle East nations to 
which the U. S. and Britain re- 
cently sent armed forces are 
a. Egypt and Saudi Arabia 
b. Israel and Syria 
c. Iran and Pakistan 
d. Lebanon and Jordan 
In which country in the Middle 
East was the monarchy recently 
overthrown and the king assassi 
nated? 
a. Saudi Arabia ce. Sudan 
b. Afghanistan d. Iraq 
Which of the following coun- 
tries have launched 
satellites that are circling the 
earth? 
a. Germany and U.S. S. R. 
b. U.S. and U.S. S. R. 
ce. U.S. and Britain 
d. Britain and France 
3. An area torn by civil war involv- 
ing Greeks, Turks, ard British is 
a. Malta c. Corsica 
b. Cyprus d: Gibraltar 
A region visited recently by 
Vice-President Nixon and Mil- 
ton Eisenhower is 
a. the Far East 
b. the Middle East 
c. North Africa 
d. Latin America 
3. Which of the following govern- 
ments, headed by President Ba- 
tista, is threatened by a rebel 
force led by Fidel Castro? 
a. Cuba c. Indonesia 
b. Haiti d. Guatemala 
. Which of the following coun- 
tries, divided at the end of 
World War II, is seeking uni- 
fication? 
a. Germany c. Italy 
b. Japan d. Algeria 
. A major problem in developing 
nuclear bombs is 
a. lack of uranium 
b. failure to test them 
c. impossibility of using atomic 
energy for peaceful purposes 
. radioactive fallout 


man-made 


Number right 


iil. WORDS IN THE NEWS 

On line to left of each word, write 
the letter preceding the definition 
which best explains the word. 


TO STUDENTS 


| 
: 


This teat is intended to help your 
teacher find the strong and weak 
points in your knowledge of cur- 
rent affairs at the beginning of 
the 


to study anything to prepare for 


it, 
My 
My 


Total number right 


PLEPEPEL ELLE LOLL LLL LLL ELE LLL LLLLE 


¥ 


; 
; 


PLPIPPPIL LLL PL EP OL OOOO. 


school year. You do not need 
but answer all the questions. 
name 


class 


(#POPPPPLLOM 


ageression 

a. fear of invasion 

b. dispute settled by U. N. Se 
curity Council 

ce. an unprovoked attack by th 
forces of one country on an 
another 

d. quick overthrow of a govern 


ment 


2. imperialism 


a. rule by a strong monarch 

b. organization of ancient em 

pires 

enlarging the power of a na- 

tion by acquiring territory o1 

economic control outside its 
borders 

. technique by which a gov 
ernment is undermined with- 


in its own borders 


. integration 


a. separating one from 
another 

b. cooperation of rival political 
parties in a joint program 

c. a U. S. Supreme Court order 

d. process of uniting in one 
group; recently applied to 
attendance of white and Ne- 
gro students at the 
school 

nationalism 

a. taking over by government 


from 


group 


Same 


of property private 
ownership 

b. rule by strong nations ove 
weak ones 

c. right of a nation to try per- 
sons (including foreigners) 
accused of crimes in its own 
courts 

d. desire for national freedom 
and independence, based on 
unity and similarity of a 
people 


_5. propaganda 


a. publicity designed to influ 
ence public opinion 

b. work of the press, radio, o1 
TV 

c. interference with radio pro 
grams beamed to foreign na 
tions 

d. platform of a political party 

Number right. 
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IV. READING A GRAPH 


( 


place a “T” 


In 


line to left of each statement 
if it is true, an “F” if it is 


false, and “NS” if there is not sufficient 
information in the graph on which to 


base a conclusion. 


~t 


In 1947 the debt-ceiling was 
about $275 billion. 
In 1953 the debt-ceiling was 


raised over $10 billion. : 
Major reason for the increase in 
1951 is 


govern- 


the national debt since 
the increased cost of 
ment services. 
Between 1952 and 1958 the na- 
tional debt almost doubled. 

It is estimated that the debt- 
ceiling will reach almost $290 
billion in 1958. 


Number right — 


V. AT HOME 


On line to left of each statement or 


question 


write the letter preceding 


the word or phrase which best com- 
pletes the sentence or answers the 


question. 


=? 


Vi 


the 


In this vear’s November elec- 
tions, candidates will be elected 
for all of the following offices, 
except 

a. governor 


WORLD LEADERS 


6. 


b. U. S. Senate (one-third) 

c. U. S. House of Representa- 
tives 

d. President and Vice-President 

A Federal department which is 

being reorganized is the 

a. Treasury Department 

b. Department of Agriculture 

c. Department of Commerce 

d. Department of Defense 

4 territory about to be admitted 

as the 49th state is 

a. Alaska c. Puerto Rico 

b. Hawaii d. Guam 

During part of 1957 and 1958 

our economy was said to be in a 

a. crisis c. recession 

b. deflation d. recovery 

Major site for testing missiles is 

a. Los Alamos, N. M. 

b. Oak Ridge, Tenn. 

c. Cape Canaveral, Fla. 

d. Brookhaven, N. Y. 

One of the largest labor unions 

investigated by the Senate 

rackets committee is the 

a. Auto workers 

b. Steel workers 

ce. Rubber workers 

d. Teamsters 


. Since the end of World War II, 


the cost of living has 
a. increased 


On the line to the left of the names in Column A, write the letter preceding 
correct description in Column B. 


SOU wt 


© o 


10 


Column A 
Konrad Adenauer 
Charles de Gaulle 
John Foster Dulles 
Dag Hammarskjold 
Nikita Khrushchev 
Henry Cabot Lodge 
Harold Macmillan 
Chou En-lai 
Gamal Abdel Nasser 

Jawaharlal Nehru 


a0 


1. 


eo oo oO 


Column B 


. Chancellor of Germany 
. President of United Arab Republie 


Premier of Communist China 
Foreign Secretary of Britain 


U. 


S. Secretary of State 


Premier of the U. S. S. R. 


. Prime Minister of India 
. Prime Minister of Great Britain 


U. S. Ambassador to the U. N. 
Premier of France 
U. N. Secretary General 


Number right 


. Which 


b. decreased 

c. remained about the same 

d. not been determined 

Senator is incorrectly 

matched with his party? 

a. John McClellan—Dem. 

b. William Knowland—Dem. 

c. Lyndon Johnson—Dem. 

d. Styles Bridges—Rep. 

4 major reason for the current 

interest in improving science 

and mathematics programs is 

the effect on public opinion of 

a. crowded schools 

b. need for college expansion 

c. Russia’s first sputnik 

d. White House Conference on 
Education 


_10. The Bill of Rights is the 


a. Declaration of Independence 

b. Constitution of the U. S. 

c. part of Constitution which 
guarantees freedom of press, 
speech, religion, and assem- 


bly 
d. first ten amendments to the 
Constitution 


Number right _____ 


Vi. UNDERSTANDING 


A CARTOON 


On the line to the left of each of the 
following statements place a “T” if it 


is true and an 


“F” if it is false. Base 


your answers upon the cartoon below. 


) 


. The U. S. 





Both the U. S. and Russia pos 
sess nuclear weapons. 

World peace _is resting on a firm 
foundation. 

and Russia have 
agreed on a plan for controlling 
the use of nuclear weapons. 
World interest in U. S. and Rus- 
sian discussion of nuclear weap- 
ons is symbolized by a globe 
and lifeboat. 

Cartoon was drawn by Fischetti. 


Number right - 
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The Purpose: This program is offered to provide 
qualified high school graduates with the technical 
schooling which will enable them to join the Army’s 
key group of specialists, its select team of experts 
in every field from electronics to rocketry and 


guided missiles. 


The Program: This plan offers young men their 
choice of 107 technical training courses—young 
women, their choice of 26. These courses are con- 
ducted at special Army schools which utilize the 
most modern technical facilities and equipment 
available. All instructors are experts in their fields. 
Completion of schooling qualifies young men and 
women as skilled specialists—ready to begin careers 


in their chosen Spe cialties. 


The Qualifications: To qualify as a Graduate 
Specialist, vou must pass certain qualification and 
aptitude tests and be a high school graduate. 
However, you may apply while you are still in your 
senior year and, W qualified, enter the program 
after graduation. It is advisable to apply early, 
since quotas for each course are limited and quali- 
fied applicants are selected on a first-come-first- 


served basis. 


The Procedure: To apply for the Graduate Special- 


ist Program, visit your local Army Recruiting 


Gd chuce, nol chance 


MNO 


Todays Auny 








Station. Your Army Recruiter will give you an 
enlistment screening test. After passing this initial 
qualification test, you will be interviewed by the 
Recruiter who is an experienced counselor. He will 
discuss your academic background and interests 
with you. Based on your own abilities and desires, 
he will help you select a first choice course and two 
alternates. If quotas for your first choice cours« 
are filled, you may still become a Graduate Special- 
ist in one of your selected alternates. Your Army 
Recruiter will then forward your application for 
processing. You will later receive a formal letter 
notifying you that a place in a course of your choice 
is waiting for you. Not until after high school gradu- 
ation and shortly-befor your course begins will you 
actually enlist, and then only for three vears. Before 
enlistment, you will take two final tests, the Armed 
Forces Qualification Test and the Army Qualifica- 
tion Battery. After making qualifying scores in thes¢ 
tests relating to your particular chosen field, you 


ire ready to enlist as an Army Graduate Specialist 


The Benefits: Through this unique program, today’s 
Army offers qualified high school graduates an 
outstanding educational opportunity—a_ tremen- 
dous headstart toward a successful specialist’ 
saree! as well as the chance to join the Armv’ 


select group of key personnel 


Choose Your Graduate Specialist Schooling 
From 107 Courses Like These 


Guided Missile Electrical 
Equipment Repair 

Radar Repair 

Microwave Radio Equipment 
Repair 

Aircraft Components Repair 

Engineer Equipment and 
Maintenance 

Atomic Weapons Electronics 


Construction Drafting 
Construction Surveying 

Motion Picture Photography 
Neuropsychiatric Procedures 
Dental Laboratory 

Medical Laboratory Procedures 


Photographic Laboratory 
Operation 











Congressmen 


(Continued from page 9) 


dependence” or “intimate sympathy” 
vith what the people are thinking nou 
The Majority Leader of the House of 


John W. McCormack 


29 


hepresentatives 
Dem., Mass a Congressman tor 32 
vears—told Senior Scholastic: “I preter 
term on the that 


being the popular body, re 
~ pol 


the two-vear theory 
the Housé 
nains closer to the people through two- 
than tour- 


ear terms. This closer contact is, impor 


ear terms rather through 


int in a democracy 


Congressman Carroll Reece | (Rep., 


fenn.) agrees. A former chairman of 
the Republican National Committee and 
a Congressman for 26 vears, he told us 
“Probably the 


the two-vear term 


major tactor in setting 
was to keep Rep 
resentatives close to and responsible to 
he people I think 


strated the soundness of this principle . 


time has demon 

Another former Republican chairman 
ind Congressman for 20 years, Clarence 
| Brown (Rep Ohio told 
Scholastic ‘The Founding Fathers, in 


Constitution 


Sentor 


vriting the provided for 
election of Representatives to Congress 
the pe ople § represe ntatives—each two 
ears in order that the mak« 


changed quickly. if the 


up of Con 
gress might be 
necessary As 


well and 


vho properly repuesent their districts in 


have had little difficulty in 


pe ople believe d such Was 


t general rule, men who serve 


(Congress 


being re-elected I doubt very much 
that a four-vear term would in any no- 
ticeable degree better the people's rep 


resentation 


2. The two-year term is an important 
part of our system of “‘checks and bal- 
ances.” 


The framers of the Constitution had 
important historical reasons for wanting 
the two-vear House term. They feared 


that if the House had a long term, along 
with the Senate's term, Con 
‘ress might tend to dominate the Fed 


SIX-Veal 


eral Government 
The Founding Fathers had seen simi- 


lar developments among the state legis- 


latures of their time. They knew that 
when the elected term in the British 
House of Commons was changed from 
three years to seven vears in 1716, it 


was to keep the dominant Whig party 
Elbridge 
Massachusetts, 


a longe: period 


in powell tor 


Gerry delegate from 


warned our Constitutional Convention 
that a long term in our popular legisla- 
ture would be a “prelude to like usurpa 
tion” of power by Congress over the 
people.” 

The Founding Fathers therefore acé 
To paraphrase 
show, the Founding 
Throughout the 


results of their 


cepted history's lessons 
1 popular T\ 


Fathers knew best 


Constitution we find the 


reasoning in the system of 
“checks and balances” between the 
Legislative, Executive, and Judicial 
branches of our Government. Let’s not 
tamper with it. 

As Congresswoman Frances P. Bolton 
(Rep., Ohio) told Senior Scholastic: 
“Although the present two-year term 
works a great hardship on Representa- 
tives, there should be a legislative body 


shrewd 


highly sensitive to the needs of the elec 
torate. The President’s four-vear term 
Senators 
give the degree of stability 


and six-year terms seem to 


and con- 
tinuity required in our Federal Govern- 
ment. I would hesitate to endorse a 
Constitutional change in the terms of 


Representatives. 


3. A four-year term would keep less 
competent men in office longer. 


Two-year terms enable voters to clea 
out Congressional “deadwood” at least 
other One criticism of the 
Senate has that it 
shackled with incompetent men for six 
them 


every year. 


been often gets 


vears before the voters can get 
out. 

If a Congressman is able and hon 
estly represents‘the views of his district, 
he can win re-election term after term. 
In recent years the average Representa- 


+ 


tive’s stay in office has been nine years 


This means that districts have 
considered their delegates good enough 
to be re-elected three, four, or more 
times. 

One of the longest-serving Congress 
men, Emanuel Celler (Dem., N. Y.)—a 
member of the House since 1923—be- 
lieves that both he and the electorate 
have “benefited immeasurably from the 
‘give and take’ of campaigns.” 

Representative Celler told Senior 
Scholastic: “The people should hav 
the right to register their will every two 
this world of 
energy and jet planes which fairly anni 


many 


vears. In new nuclear 
hilate space, when momentous changes 
occur in rapid succession, the need to 
have our public close to the pulse ol 
representatives — be 
comes even more clearly necessary.” 


our Government 
House would not reflect 
the views of the voters as well as the 
House, This 
mean that the people’s views on the 


\ tour-vear 


yresent two-yeal would 
| 


President’s legislative programs—now 
shown so clearly at mid-term-elections 
would not be fully reflected. Wouldn't 
this take our Government in the wrong 
direction? 

In this day ot supersonic speeds and 
rapidly changing world conditions, two 
years is actually a long time. The two 


vear term should be kept! 





Secret for Two 
Continued from page 24 


Pierre would limp down the street 


slowly, seeming very old indeed, and 
the horse’s head would drop and he 


would walk very wearily to his stall. 
Then one morning Jacques had 
dreadful news for Pierre when he 


arrived. It was a cold morning and still 
pitch-dark, The air was like iced wine 
that morning and the snow which had 
fallen during the night glistened like 
a million diamonds piled together. 

Jacques “Pierre, 
Joseph, did not wake this morning. He 
was very old, Pierre, he was twenty- 
five, and that is like seventy-five for 
a man.” 

“Yes,” Pierre said, slowly. “Yes. I am 
And I cannot see Joseph 


said, your horse, 


seventy-five 
again.” 

Jacques clapped him on the shoulder. 
“We'll find another horse just as good 
as Joseph. Why, in a month you'll teach 
him to know your route as well as 
Joseph did. We'll . . .” 


= look in Pierre’s eyes stopped 


him. For years Pierre had worn a heavy 
cap, the peak of which came low ove 
his eyes, keeping the bitter morning 
wind out of them. Now Jacques looked 
into Pierre’s eyes and he saw something 
startled dead, 


which him. He saw a 


lifeless look in them. The 
mirroring the grief that was in Pierre's 
heart his soul. It was as though 
his heart and soul had died. 

“Take today off, Pierre,” 
said, but already Pierre was hobbling 
off down the street, and had one been 
near one would have seen tears stream 
ing down his cheeks and have heard 
half-smothered sobs. Pierre walked to 
the corner and stepped into the street 
There was a warning yell from the 
driver of a huge truck that was coming 
fast and there was the scream of brakes 
but Pierre’ apparently heard neither. 

Five minute later an ambulance 
driver said, “He’s dead. Was killed in 
stantly.” 


eyes were 


and 


Jacques 


Jacques and several of the milk 
wagon drivers had arrived and they 
looked down at the still figure. 

“I couldn't help it,” the driver of the 
truck protested, “he walked right into 
my truck. He never saw it, | 
Why, he walked into it as though he 
was blind.” 

The ambulance doctor bent down. 
“Blind? Of course the man was blind. 
See those cataracts? This man has been 
blind for five years.” He turned to 
Jacques, “You say he worked for you? 
Didn’t you know he was blind?” 

“No...no...” Jacques said, softly. 
“None of us knew. Only one knew—a 
friend of his named Joseph. . . . It was 
think, just between those 


guess. 


a secret, I 


. > 
two 
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NO MESSY INK BOTTLES 
REFILLS IN SECONDS 
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PEN AND PENCIL ONE PEN WRITES 






from this Self-Service Merchandiser of IN 3 COLORS 
ball pens, fountain pens and mechanical F : 
pencils from 29c to $1.49 WEAREV K 
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World’s Lorgest Pen Monufocturer David Kahn, tInc., North Bergen, N.J, 
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Importance of Advertising 
In Senior Scholastic 


Advertising is an essential part of 
most American magazines, including 
Senior Scholastic. The income from ad- 
vertising makes it possible for Senior 
Scholastic to publish a bigger magazine, 
with more and better stories, articles, 
and pictures than could be published 
at the same subscription price if there 
were no advertising. 

In our country most others 
where goods are plentiful, advertising 
is an essential cog in the machinery 
of commerce. Every American individu- 
al and family is dependent in one way 
or another on commerce—that is, on the 
buying and selling of goods. Everybody 
is a buyer of goods and services. Ad- 
vertising keeps you informed about 
what is available to buy, and helps sell 
to all the people more goods than could 
be sold without advertising. It is this 
large sale of goods which has done 
so much to make the American standard 


and 


of living among the highest in the 
world. 
Most of the advertising in Senior 


Scholastic is intended to give you in- 
formation about a product or service, 
in the hope that you and your family 
will buy the products or services of the 
company whose ad you have read. 

Some of the invite 
you to return a coupon, to enter a con- 
test, or to request merchandise which 
you are expected to sell. 


advertisements 


Filling Out a Coupon 

Before you fill out and mail a coupon 
please read carefully word of 
the advertisement. If some part of the 
message is not clear to you, ask your 
parents or teacher for assistance. If, by 
filling out and mailing a coupon, you 
are asking a-company to send you 
merchandise, greeting cards 
which you are expected to sell, be es- 
pecially careful to read the terms of 
the offer. Usually, such merchandise 
is sent on approval. If you sell the 


every 


such as 


merchandise you must live up to your 
part of the agreement by paying for it. 
If you do not sell it, you must return it 
promptly. 

Remember, Senior Scholastic not only 
stands behind the advertiser, but stands 
behind you. We carefully check every 
advertisement before publication, and 
if we consider it improper in any re- 
spect, or misleading in its message, we 
will not publish it. Even with this pre- 
caution, some reader might misunder- 
stand the terms of an offer through no 
fault of his own. If this ever happens 
to you, please write a letter explaining 
the matter to the Publisher, Senior 
Scholastic, 33 West 42nd Street, New 


York 36, N.Y. We can help to straighten 
it out. 


Men of the World 


By Leslie Harmatiuk, Glendon High School, Alberta, Canada 


*Starred words refer to famous men 



























































































































































. wee 5 ¢ Ww le 19 
' 
Students are invited to 0 » i ? 
submit original crossword 
puzzles for publication [iz 5 lo 7 18 19 
in thai, 2 aM 9g 2 
er mo oe be 
wilt ar ject, 
which rc ‘te ‘ja 20 2) 22 3} 24 
from History, Art, Sci- 
ence, or any other field 25 2b 27 28 
om 50 words, — 
at least y 
lated to the theme. Ser 29 30 a 
each puzzle published we 
will pay $10. Entries must 
include puzzle design, 
ne on 
s rate ects, i 
with answer filled im, [92 [33 74 > [56 #1 38 79 
and statement by student 
that the puzzle is origi- 
nal and his own work. [40 Al 42 
Keep a copy ds puzzles 
cannot be returned. Give 
name,address,school,and [43 y 
ec. Address Purzle 
ditor, Scholastic Maga- 9 150 I 
zines, 33 West 42nd 
Street, New York 36, N.Y. re UJ 
Answers to this week's 
puzzle in next issue. 52 55 54 7? 
56 aT 
ACROSS DOWN 
1. Former premier of Hungary. 2. Late, great Italian conductor (initials). 
* 6. King of Libya. 3. Not bright. 
°11. Premier of Yugoslavia. 4. Devoured. 
*12. President of South Viet Nam, Ngo 5. Roan (abbr.). 
eee 6. Inside diameter (abbr. ). 
14. Underwater Mechanic (abbr.). 7. Noise. 
°16. Edmund Muskie is governor of this °* 8. Nikita Khrushchev’s favorite color. 
state (abbr.). 9. I am (contraction). 
°18, William Langer is a Senator from °10. Tunisia’s president Habib Bourguiba 
this state (abbr.). lives in this city. 
19. Ancient Egyptian sun god. *13. President of Burma, U Win " 
20. Egg of a parasitic insect. °15. President of North Viet Nam, Ho 
22. Central part of a wheel. eas 
24. Indian author, Santha Rama ——. 17. Meditate or ponder. 
25. Instant (abbr. ). 19. nae gry 
°27. Dwight Eisenhower is President of °21. Head of Red China, Mao —_—____. 
this nation (abbr.). °22. King of Jordan. 
28. Distress. °93. President of Cuba. 
*29. President of Nationalist China, *24. Prince of Monaco who married U. S. 
Chiang Kai er movie star, Grace Kelly. 
30. Two or more similar things. 26. Truck (abbr.). 
31. Make music with the voice. 28. You sometimes see this at the end 
32. Hit with the fist (slang). of a letter (abbr.). 
35. In Greek mythology, the goddess of °32. Shukri al-Kuwatly is president of 
the dawn. this country. 
87. Plunge into water. 33. Noisy. 
40. Yonder (poetic). 34. Grand Duke (abbr.). - 
41. Intelligence (abbr.). 36. Song, “.__-__.. Make Believe.” 
42. Homonym for scene 37. Blonde, TV songstress (initials). 
3. Covering for the floor. *38. Nickname of former Vice-President 
44. National Latin Assn. (abbr. ) Alben Barkley. 
45. Religion (abbr.). °39. Premier of Red China, Chou 


46. I would (contraction). 

47. Neodymium (chemical symbol). 

49. Bachelor of Theology (abbr.). 

. Joseph S. Clark, Jr., is a Senator 
from this state (abbr.). 

2. King Vong heads this nation. 

54. Smallest particle that has distinct 

chemical properties. 


*56. King of Yemen. 
°57. President of the U. N. General 


Assembly 


7. National Association of Manufactur- 


ers (abbr.). 


. Female deer. 

. British thermal unit (abbr.). 
. Two thousand pounds, 

. Left hand (abbr.). 


8. Joe Foss is governor of this state 


(abbr. ). 


. Morning (abbr.). 
. Mister (abbr.). 
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Secretary of Commerce 

Sinclair Weeks with Jay Niemi, 

17 year old Detroit winner of last year's poster 
eontest, on Capito! steps following award ceremony. 


MERCHANT MARINE 
POSTER CONTEST 


Win 2 $00.00 


U.S. SAVINGS BOND 


or one of 52 other prizes 


PRIZES 
1st—$500 U.S. Savings Bond 
2nd—-$100 U.S. Savings Bond 
3rd—$ 50 US. Savings Bond 
4th—25 prizes of $25 U.S. Savings Bonds 


Honorable Mentions—25 Prizes of $10 each in cash 


YOUR IDEAS, YOUR TALENTS are all you need to enter! 


The theme of the 1959 Merchant Marine Poster Contest is “aMERI- 
CAN SHIPS SERVE you.” And this is the slogan to put on your poster. 
Plan your poster in any way that will illustrate this idea. 


What is America’s Merchant Marine? It is the vast fleet of privately 
owned American ships that sail the oceans, Great Lakes, and inland 
waterways. American merchant ships carry passengers and U.S. 
products to all corners of the globe, and bring back raw materials 
vital to American industry. They maintain the flow of goods essen- 
tial to strong, healthy economies. American merchant ships serve 
the country in peace and aid our defense by carrying men and sup- 
plies. They are America’s life-line with the nations of the free 
world, serving all its peoples—serving you. 


Do you have some ideas already? Remember, the more you can find 
out about the Merchant Marine, the more good poster ideas you'll 
have. Ask your teacher to send (or you may write yourself) for a 
Merchant Marine Information Folder to: PUBLIC INFORMATION 
OFFICE, MARITIME ADMINISTRATION, ROOM 3037, GENERAL ACCOUNT- 
ING OFFICE BUILDING, WASHINGTON 25, D. C. 


START TODAY-—and be sure to follow the rules carefully. 


A BONUS: The winning poster will be displayed on 25,000 mail 
trucks across the country during World Trade Week in May, 1959. 








BASIC RULES AND ELIGIBILITY 


1. All students in grades 9 through 12 enrolled in any public, 
private or parochial school in the United States and its pos- 
sessions are eligible to compete. All entries must be the 
original work of the student. There is no entry fee. 

2. Poster size: 11 x 14 desired. However, 22’ x 28'' may be 
submitted. 

/ 

3. Each entry submitted must be signed on the back with the 
name of the student, home address, name of the school, 
school grade, and name of the teacher or principal sponsor- 
ing the entry. There is no limit to the number of entries each 
student may submit. 


4. Entries must be mailed no later than midnight January 17, 
1959. All entries from any one school may be mailed in one 
pockage—or individually if the teacher or principal approves. 


5. The American Maritime Industry reserves the right to moke 
necessary mechanical alterations in the first prize winning 
entry to conform with reproduction requirements. 


6. Entries will be judged on the basis of originality of idea 
and execution of theme by a special board of judges whose 
decisions will be final. All entries become the property of 
The Maritime Industry to be used as it sees fit, and none 
will be returned. 


7. Send posters to: Merchant Marine Poster Contest, Scholastic 
Magazines, 33 West 42nd Street, New York 36, New York 











THE AMERICAN MARITIME INDUSTRY 


Representing United States ocean, lake and river carriers, shipbuilders, ship suppliers 


and others whose business is water transportation 








High School 
Hot Shots 


HAT A MONTH June was for a 
lot of high school baseball players! 
The big leagues dished out about $3,- 
000,000 in bonus loot to graduating 
“diamonds.” 

Tops in the Santa Claus department 
were the Milwaukee Braves, who dished 
out a cool half-million dollars. They 
gave $100,000 to both Denis Menke, a 
17-year-old shortstop from Bancroft, 
Iowa, and Tony Cloninger, an 18-year- 
old pitcher from Rion Station, N. C. 

The world champs also “sprung” for 
$60,000 (each) for a pair of California 
pitching “beauties’—Larry Maxie, 17, 
from Ontario, and Denver Le Master 
from Oxnard. 

The Cardinals shelled out about $50,- 
000 for Ray Sadecki, 17, pitcher from 
Kansas City; and another 50 “gees” for 
Elmer Lindsey, 18, outfielder from For- 
est City, Ark. 

The Dodgers went for $35,000 to 
sign Jimmy Harwell, an 18-year-old 
pitcher from New England, while the 
Giants got up $80,000 for Gaylor Perry, 
pitcher from Williamston, N. C. 

The Redlegs paid the largest bonus 
in club ustory, $75,000, for Dick Biehl, 
a 17-year-old first baseman from Santa 
Maria, Calif. Another 17-year-old first 
baseman from California, Rich Berry of 
Berkeley, received about $55,000 from 
the Yankees. 

These are just 
baby “millionaires.” Tops in the bonus 
league for the year—as I mentioned in 
my March 2lst Dave 
Nicholson, a 19-year-old outfielder from 
St. Louis. 

Last February he signed an Oriole 
contract for $115,000. This in- 
cluded cash, two cars, and a part-time 
(What, no 


some of the bonus- 


column—was 


about 
scouting job for his Dad. 
house? The cheap skates!) 


> Can you name the oldest high school 
football rivalry in the land? Alas, no- 


body keeps track of such records. But 
I’m ready to believe the claims of a 
couple of Baltimore high schools—Balti- 
more City College and Baltimore Poly- 
tech Institute. On Turkey Day, they'll 
knock heads for the 70th time! 

It all began way back in 1888, and 


the classic has continued with only one 
break—in 1902. That’s an awful lot 
of punts under the bridge. In fact only 
a handful of college classics have more 
whiskers on ’em. The City-Tech game 
is older than such famous rivalries as 
the Army-Navy, Ohio State-Michigan, 
and California-Stanford games. 

The log for the 69 games so far 
reads: City 35 wins, Poly 27, with 7 
ties. But poor City has gone hungry 
since 1949—the Engineers having won 
seven in a row. 


> That husky No. 12 in the picture is 
Danny “Dart” Davison, pride and joy 
of Royse City (Tex.) H. S. Thanks to 
the Dart’s great ball-carrying, the Bull- 
dogs entered the current season on top 
of a 30-game winning wave. What's 


more, they've copped seven district and , 


four regional crowns in a row. 

Danny has made the all-district team 
for three straight years. He has started 
35 games in a row and has scored in 
22 straight. In leading the Bulldogs to 
a smashing 13-0 record last year, he 
carried the ball 195 times for 1,630 
yards—an average gain of 8.3 yards per 
carry. 

But football isn’t the only sport in 
which the Dart shines. He also twinkles 
in track and basketball. In the district 
track meet last spring, he copped five 
places—winning the two dashes, the 
low hurdles, discus, and broad jump. 
Does he find time to study? And how! 


He boasts an “A” average in every 
subject! 
> Did any high school ever have a 


sports year as “big” as the one Pompano 
Beach (Fla.) H. S. enjoyed last year? 
Good old P. B., a member of the Sun- 
coast Conference, copped eight out of 
10 possible conference crowns! 

It picked up all the marbles in bas- 
ketball, baseball, girls’ golf, boys’ golf, 
boys’ tennis, boys’ swimming, and girls’ 
swimming; and was co-champ in foot- 
ball. It finished out of the winner’s 
circle only in track and girls’ tennis. 
That’s one school that isn’t sobbing, 
“Wait ’til next year.” 


>» According to some physical fitness 





experts, America’s teen-agers aren't as 
fit as they used to be. They're sup- 
posed to be soft and flabby, not nearly 
as tough as the kids in grandpappy’s 
day. 

Mebbe so. But it’s pretty hard to 
prove. Personally, I think such claims 
are malarkey. If the health of a nation 
can be measured by its athletic deeds— 
and I think it certainly can—then we 
don’t have much to worry about. 

Take track and field, for instance. 
Do you know what’s happened to the 
16 high school records over the past 
10 years? They’ve been broken no few- 
er than 421 times! Every 1947 mark 
has been smashed at least 24 times! 

For instance, the best 100-yard dash 
time in 1947 was 9.6. Since then, that 
mark has been bettered 25 times. The 
best high jump was 6 ft. 6 in. This 
has been broken 30 times. The best 
shot put was 59 ft. 9 in. This has been 
bettered 24 times. The best mile mark 
was 4.22. This has been beaten 25 
times. 


> Four all-time high school track rec- 
ords were broken last year, as follows: 

220-yard dash: Mel Clipper of Muir 
H.S., Pasadena, Calif., clipped .1 sec- 
ond off the old mark of 20.7 seconds. 

440-yard dash: Dave Mills of Lake- 
wood (Ohio) H.S. broke the old record 
of 46.7 seconds by .1 second. 

Mile run: Dyrol Burleson of Cottage 
Grove (Ore.) Union H.S. chalked up a 
4:13.2—clipping nearly 3 seconds off 
the old mark of 4:16.1. 

Shot put: The fabulous Dallas Long 
of North Phoenix (Ariz.) High tossed 
the iron ball 69 ft. 3 1/3 in., shattering 
the old record of 64 ft. % in. 

—HERMAN L. Masin, Sports Editor 








































PLAY YOUR BEST- 
RUN —= FASTEST 


D, r” 


BASKETBALL 
AND GYM SHOES 


‘1 know that the success of a basketball player de- 
pends largely on his feet and legs. That's why | always 
emphasize this fact to young players. Exercise regu- 


larly to strengthen your foot and leg muscles. They are 
. nities . J /BOB COUSY, 


your biggest asset in basketball play. | know from / se ieee A 


years of experience. You should pay particular atten- | a | basketball player— 
Captain of famous 


tion to the shoes you wear. They are the most impor- eaten aL. 


tant part of your equipment. Get shoes that help give ES ‘ 

Fan, % 1 
your feet and legs good support. That’s why | wear a” 
and recommend P-F Basketball shoes.’’ Co 


means Posture 
Foundation LT 
1. The important "'P-F"' rigid wedge a ew > 
helps keep the weight of the hi -. & ’ 
body on the outside of the thy ba “a 
normal-foot—decreasing : . ee 
AN 74 8 
foot and leg muscle a 
strain, increasing . - ; 
endurance, ee 


2. Sponge rubber cushion. 








“ w# Canvas Gym Shoes 
Dp: for boys and girls 





feature tough, non-marking soles, 


' 
te 


with traction treads for quick , 
stops and starts... sponge AS” 
cushion insoles, AE Bie 
extra-quality 


ee Ne 


uppers. 


‘ * 
¥ E-RAY DIAGRAM WLLUSTRATES THE SCIENTIFIC PRINCIPLES OF “Pe i 4 


Made only in B.EGoodrich and Hood brands 









Just send $1 with 
your favorite 
portrait or snapshof. 
We'll send you 
25 beautiful silk 
finish, wallet size 
12%" x 3%") 
reproductions! 
Money Back 
Guaranteed! 











IN A HURRY ? 
Send 25¢ for extra Super-speed service 


(WALLET PHOTO CO. 
§ Box B-119 Hillside, N. J. 
Please send me 


© 25 Swap PHOTOS from one pose, $1.00 enclosed 
© 60 Swap PHOTOS from one pose, $2.00 enclosed 





NAME 

ADORESS 

city ZONE STATE 
Gee cee eeee WE PAY POSTAGE! eee oe 


Try thisEasy Way to 
Earn $$on the Side! 


Up to $100 a Month Can Be Yours! 


Just show these smart new Christmas Card “Person- 
als"’ to your friends and neighbors. You'll be amazed 
at how many orders they give you. And remember 

you make almost a dollar profit on every Deluxe box 
you sell. It's considefed so chic to mail these ‘‘Person- 
al’’ Christmas Cards—the kind with the sender's name 
printed on each one. That's why they sell so fast and why 
you can make up to $6.00 an hour without half trying. 


No House-to-House Canvassing! / 

No ringing strange doorbellis. Just make friendly } 
ealls on people you know and you'll be amazed at 
how quic ly yourearnings pileup Before youknow 
it you'll be richer by $100 or more just foralittle / 
pleasant, easy, spare time work. It’s reallyfun! / 


FREE lai Portfolios 
of 42 Best Designs 
Just mail the coupon and we'll send 
you portfolios of 42 different samples 
~—absolutel ZE. See these won- 
derful values at our new low prices 
exclusive new ‘‘Personal’’Christ- 
mas Cards in Religious, Artistic, 
Heart Warming and Business 
Styles— PLUS a Catalog from 
which to select Stationery, Gift 
Wrappings. Everyday Greeting 
Cards, 2 Christmas Box Assort - 
ments are also sent on ap- 
roval. We’ll also show you 
ow to get $1,000 Accident 
Insurance as Extra Bonus. 
General Card Co., Dept. 232K, 
1300 W. Jacksen Bird... Chicage 7. 
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| GeNeRAL CARD Co., Dept. 232k 
" 4 Biv. 





300 W. Jackson Bivd., Chicago 7, il. ] 
Please rush FREE Portfolios of 42 ‘‘Personal”’ Christmas 
| Cards, your Big Color Catalog of Decorations, Gift Wraps | 
and simple instructions for making up to $6 an hour tak: 
ing orders. Alsosend me on approval 2 Big Assortments | 
of Cards I can eel! for cash right away 
Yheck here if under 14 
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| FREEDOM—OR TOO MUCH? 


DO TEEN-AGERS HAVE ENOUGH 
When 
we asked you that question last spring, 
you gave some serious thought to it. In 
the many well-written answers you sent 
to us, you emphasized the need for co- 
operation between parents and teens. 
You frequently mentioned that the pub- 
licity given to the few teen-agers with 
too much freedom has ruined the repu- 
tations of the rest of you. Many of you 
also felt that important decisions about 
friends and futures should be made by 


you. 


In some respects teen-agers may have 
but it isn’t good for 
make al 


teen-agers Can 


too much freedom 
their parents to rule 
decisions for them. If 
adapt themselves to their environment 


and 


and not go overboard, I can see no 
reason why they shouldn't make some 
| decisions for themselves. I also think 


that if teen-agers to ‘their 
parents that they can reason out and 


can prove 


| make fairly wise decisions, they should 


be encouraged to do so as a preparation 
for the problems of future life. If you 
ire a teen-ager and you feel you don't 
have enough freedom, I would recom 
mend going to your parents and coming 
to an agreement on your liberties. This 
is the first step to growing up 
Wayne C. Long 


Hazleton (Pa.) H. S. 


I definitely think teen-agers have 
enough freedom. How often a teen-age 
should be allowed to date depends on 
the teen-ager and what he considers a 
date. In general, a teen-ager should be 
allowed to date Friday and Saturday 
nights. On week nights teen-agers 
should be home by 10:00. Girls unde: 
15 should not be allowed out on week 


| nights except for school functions. 


A teen-ager should decide for him 
self things like how to dress, what to 
study.for after high school, and whom 
to date. 


Deanna McLaughlin 
Old Town (Maine) H. S. 


I think that boys should have slight], 
more freedom than girls. Boys have 
always and will always carry the heav- 
ier part of life. Since boys take the 
girls out and not vice versa, I think 
they should have more freedom. For 
this same reason, I think that their 
allowances should be higher than girls’ 
allowances. Boys who know how to use 
their freedom wisely should get it. I'm 


| sure they'll benefit by it. 


| much 


Joan From 


New York, N. Y. 


In my opinion, teen-agers have too 


freedom. The only thing that 








parents don’t allow teen-agers to have 
more of is responsibility. The teen-agers 


of today do crave fun and excitement 


but they also want to feelgthat they 
belong to a part of human society—a 
feeling that only responsibility can 


produce. In my opinion, freedom does 


not play a very important role in a 


teen-ager’s life. Freedom is very nice 
to have, but responsibility can further 
a teen-ager’s know ledge of what is to 
be done when his time comes to lead 
this‘country into a world of peace and 
brotherly love. 

Thomas Swann 

Morris H. S. 

Bronx, N. Y. 
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free 
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I alvéavs will feel very 
allowed 


sorry 
person who wasn't 
dom in his teens. He was not only made 
fun of by his companions, but lacked 
the confidence in himself which is 
needed for a successful life. One who 
Is nevel allowed to solve his own prob 
lems will never be able to make wise 
decisions 

All teen-agers should be allowed to 
date and attend parties and dances. 
These things are a part of growing up. 
The old-fashioned, stern parent who 
forbids these activities does more harm 
than good to his teen-ager’s develop- 
ment 

Of course, there are some parents who 
are never at home to supervise their 
children. These children may keep late 
hours, fall into bad company, and form 
bad habits. 

How lucky the teen-ager is 
given freedom and restrictions in equal 
amounts! Although his parents didn't 
do the same things that he does now, 
they realize that times have changed 
and so have the activities of teen-agers. 
This kind of teen-ager is considerate 
of his parents and knows that if he 
obeys their rules, he will be given more 
freedom. He will have a happy home 
life centered around a close compan- 
ionship with his parents. 


who's 


Marilyn Theis 
Winona (Minn.) H.-S. 
It has always struck me funny that 
parents are always saying, “Why don’t 
you grow up?” Then they turn around 
and say, “You're too young... .” Teen 
agers will invariably act as they are 
treated. It’s not so much a question of 
limitations as one of understanding. 
Parents should remember that times are 
changing and their children are growing 
up. The more restrictions a teen-age 
places on himself the better. The time 
for child instruction is past when chil- 
dren reach teen-age. As for responsi- 























bilities for teen-agers there is an old 
saying something like this, “Tell a man 
he is strong and he'll kill himself to 
prove youre right.” 

Paul Tyner 
Abilene, Tex. 


Teen-agers have enough freedom 
when they can date at least twice a 
week and make their own decisions, 
with their parents’ advice, of course. 
Some teen-agers do have enough re- 
sponsibility when they have a job. But 
I believe those who depend completely 
on Dad for their spending money do 
not have enough responsibility. 

I also think that boys should be al- 
lowed more freedom than girls because 
boys are better able to take care of 
themselves. 

Darlene Dupuis 


Flathead County H. S. 
Kalispell, Mont. 


Most of us have enough freedom 
but not too much. We should be al- 
lowed to go to dances, chaperoned 
partie s, basketball games, etc. We should 
be allowed te date, but only on Friday, 
Saturday, and Sunday. 

We should have the responsibility of 
using our judgment about whom to 
date and about going steady. 

Linda Wehnan 
St. Francis de Sales H. S. 
Utica, N. Y. 


I think teen-agers have too much 
time on their hands. If it weren’t for 
spare time, towns and cities would not 
have so much juvenile delinquency. 
Spare time is the Devil's Workshop. 


Chuck Crist 
Michigan Center, Mich. 


I think most students have too much 
freedom, but still there are some who 
don’t have enough. These students are 
the ones who usually get into trouble. 
If parents would learn to trust their 
sons and daughters, they would find 
that just about all of them would come 
home at the right hour. This trust 
would grow much deeper in the family, 
too. 


Carolyn Grase 
Hurricane, W. Va. 





NEXT “JAM SESSION” 


WHAT IS YOUR IDEA OF THE 
IDEAL DATE? What characteristics 
do you rate as most important in 
someone you date? A _ sense of 
humor? Manners? Good looks? In- 
telligence? General popularity? 
What do you consider least impor- 
tant? Why? We want to hear your 
opinion. Send it to JAM SESSION, 
Scholastic Magazines, 33 West 42nd 
Street, New York 36, N.Y. Your 
letter must be mailed by September 
26, 1958, to be eligible for publica- 
tion. 
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CLEARASIL PERSONALITY of the MONTH 


SANDY MCNEAL, Junior, Bay Village High School, Bay Village, Ohio 
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Meet popular Sandy McNeal with a 
few of her friends. Sandy is social 
chairman of her class, a member of 
her school band, choir and dramatic 
club. Sandy loves parties, dancing, 
music . . . her favorite sports are 
tennis and swimming. When you’re a 
part of so many interesting activities, 
don’t let embarrassing blemishes 
interfere. 
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Read what Sandy did: ‘‘Just when I started to go to parties, and have dates, 
embarrassing blemishes appeared. I tried home remedies and expensive cosmetic 
treatments, but the results were disappointing. 

One day I tried my sister’s Clearasil, and Tu as \Dbeet. PE a2? 
amazed at the way it worked. I thank Clearasi! Cc . 
for the nice, clear complexion I have now.” 


ae f. 


Millions of young people have proved . .’. 


SCIENTIFIC CLEARASIL MEDICATION 
“STARVES’ PIMPLES 

Skin-Colored . . . hides pimples while it works! 
CLEARASIL can help you, too, gain clear skin 
| and a more appealing personality. 

Why Clearasil Works Fast: CLEARASIL’s ‘kera- 
tolytic’ action penetrates pimples. Antiseptic 
action stops growth of bacteria that can cause 
pimples. And CLEARASIL ‘starves’ pimples, helps 
remove excess oil that ‘feeds’ pimples. 





26828 Lake Road, Bay Village, Ohio 





You, too, may have had skin 
problems and found Clearasil 
helped end them. Wher you think of 
the wonderful relief that effective 
treatment can bring, you may want 
to help others. You can, by writing 
us a letter about your experience 
with Clearasil. Attach a recent 
photograph of yourself (a good 
close-up snapshot will do). You may 
be the next CLEARASIL PERSONALITY 
of the MONTH. Write: Clearasil, 
Dept. CS, 180 Mamaroneck Ave., 
White Plains, N. Y. 

SPECIAL OFFER: For 2 weeks’ supply 

of CLEARASIL send name, address 

and 15¢ to Box 9-AM (for Tube) or 

Box 9-AO (for Lotion), Eastco, Inc., 

White Plains, N. Y. Expires 11/20/58. 
Largest-Selling Pimple Medication 
Because it Really Works 


Proved by Skin Specialists! In tests on 
over 300 patients, 9 out of 10 cases were 
cleared up or definitely ‘improved while 
using CLEARASIL (Lotion or Tube). In 
Tube, 69¢ and 98¢. Long-lasting Lotion 
in handy squeeze bottle, only $1.25 
(no fed. tax). Money- 
back guarantee. At 
all drug counters. 
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SENIORS! 


BE THE FIRST IN YOUR SCHOOL TO SELL 


GRADUATION 
NAME CARDS 


and earn Sensational Commissions! 


Have plenty of spending money 
during your senior year. Print- 
craft’s wide selection of beautiful 
cards will enable you to sell your 
entire class. America’s best plan 
and highest commission rate. No 
financial investment whatsoever 
required. Free cards for agents. 


. Write today for free sample kit. 


PRINTCRAFT, Dept. S 


WALLET 


d any size graduation 
snapshot or negative 
with $1.00 for 25 Beavtitone* 
wallet photos Each 2x3" 
inch photo is made on double- 
weight silk finish, portrait 
poper. We pay postage 
and return original. Money 
back quarantee. 60 for 
$2.00; 100 for $3.00. 
BEAUTITONE* PHOTOS 
Dept. 27 
Green Bay, Wis. *T.M. REG. 


Scranton 5, Pa. 


Wout 
Abo Musce 


Star Dust (Dot). Pat Boone’s fifth 
sibly best—album. With Billy Vaughn’s 
group behind him, Pat comes through 
tenderly on 14 romantic ballads: Ebb 
Tide, Deep Purple, Solitude, and others. 
Good hi-fi surface, too. 

Welcome to My Heggt (RCA Victor). 
(Helen movie 
voice) packs a heart-wringing wallop 
on Love Walked In, If I Should Lose 
You, etc. Don’t ruin the fun by hearing 
Gogi in one right after another 
(the trouble with many LP’s). Listen 
to her fine voice—but a song at a time. 

Dave Garroway’s Orchestra (Cameo). 
4 new label makes its hi-fi debut with 
choice mood music, collected by Dave 
himself. Reflecting his global TV tastes, 
Dave includes Irish, French, Italian, 
and even Chinese melodies, scored for 


pos- 


Gogi © Grant forgan’s 


song 


altogether pleasant listening. 


Classical 


The Sorcerer's Apprentice (West- 


minster). This delightful work by Paul 


Dukas is a Sunday romp for the Vienna 
State Opera Orchestra. The LP is also 
noteworthy for including three other 
fine works: Chabrier’s Espana, Ravel's 
Bolero, and de Falla’s Ritual Fire Dance, 
well delivered by conductor Scherchen. 


Religious 

Masterpieces of the Synagogue (Cam- 
den). Released to coincide with the 
Jewish High Holy Days (Sept. 15-24), 
this budget-priced album has rare re- 
cordings of the late Cantor Josef Rosen- 
blatt, probably the greatest singer of 
Jewish liturgical music. Particularly 
stirring is the ageless Our Brethren, the 
Whole House of Israel. 

Heavenly Spirit (Capitol). The Jor- 
danaires present a dozen Southern 
spirituals with joy and deep feeling. 
After a long LP silence, the quartet re- 
turns as strong as ever, including a few 
lesser-known hymns (Workin on a 
Building, I'm So Glad He Lifteth Me) 
among the selections. 

Pick o the Pops 

Keep your ears tuned to Don Heller 
(Mercury), a new voice with a future, 
... Perry Como’s Moon Talk is big talk 
for RCA Victor. . . . The record says 
Domenico Modugno’s Volare (Decca) 
was the best of all. . . . Coming next 
a TV “Oscar” night for record 

—Bos SLOAN 
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Today’s most wanted 
shotguns are 
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Bridgeport 2, Conn. 


®Prices subject to change 


New Remington “Sportsman-58” Autoload- 
ing Shotgun —in 12, 16 and 20 gauges. Ex- 
clusive “Power-Matic” action with non- 
recoiling barrel. Exclusive “Dial-A-Matic” 


Remington Model 11-48 and “Sportsman- 
48” Autoloading Shotguns. Only autoloading 
shotguns made in all popular gauges—12, 
16, 20, 28 and 410. Supremely dependable 


Remington ‘“‘Wingmaster” Model 870 Pump- 
Action Shotgun — The only pump-action 
shotgun with quick-change barrels. Ex- 
clusive breech-block locking mechanism 
means less wear, constant headspace. Ex- 


REMINGTON 


rom $136.45" 


load control . . . unfailing reliability with 
light or heavy loads. Remington quick- 
change barrels give you use of right length 
and boring for all shooting. 


From $12.95" 


action . . . natural balance and pointing. 
Wide loading port makes loading easy, even 
when wearing gloves. Lightweight 
Streamlined . . . quick-change barrels. 


From $85-95* 


clusive enclosed double action bars for 
positive operation. Independent product test 
rates Remington Model 870 best of all 
pump-action shotguns, 


Remington 








,’ Looking and 
( Listening 
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Show of the Week: The first big “spe- 
cial” of the season stars Bob Hope in a 
bright revival of “Roberta,” a musical 
comedy in which Bob starred years ago 
as a young comedian. The hero (How- 
ard Keel) is a football player who in- 
herits a Paris dress salon! Lovely Anna 
Maria Alberghetti supplies the love in- 
terest and Hope is there with laughs. 
This first Bob Hope Buick Show is on 
tonight, Friday, Sept. 19, on NBC-TV. 
> Lots of music, courtesy of Sammy 
Kaye, his orchestra and guest stars, 
appear on ABC-TV’s new Music from 
Manhattan, Saturday, Sept 20. And 
Richard Boone returns from vacation 
with a fresh series of adventures on 
CBS-TV’s Have Gun, Will Travel. 

> The Jack Benny Show and the G.E. 
Theater return on CBS-TV, Sunday, 
Sept. 21. On NBC-TV a new series 
makes its debut—Northwest Passage— 
with stories of the hardy men and 
women who built America in pre-Rev- 
olutionary days. It is loosely based on 
Kenneth Roberts’ classic novel of the 
same name. (Have you read it yet?) 
>» Art Carney plays a man who insists 
he can see a six-foot rabbit in the 
DuPont Show of the Month, “Harvey.” 
This whimsical comedy was originally 
a Broadway hit; now you can enjoy it 
too on CBS-TV Monday, Sept. 22. And 
here’s a switch: Father Knows Best, 
complete with the familiar Anderson 
family, is now on CBS-TV every Mon- 
day night, so take note. NBC-TV offers 
a new series on Monday, Peter Gunn. 
The hero is a private eye who likes 
good jazz. Craig Stevens is the star. 

>» Some more switches, as the Arthur 
Godfrey Show pops up on CBS-TV, 
Tuesday, Sept. 23. So far, it won't be 
a Talent Scout program—the rest is still 
a mystery! George Gobel and Eddie 
Fisher return-on NBC-TV, but they'll 
be staying off each other's alternate- 
week programs this year. 


CBS photo 
Jack and Bob return 





> Two new programs bow on ABC-TV, 
Wednesday, Sept. 24. The Donna Reed 
Show is a Donna 
plays the wife of a small-town doctor. 
The Patti Page Show is not only on a new 
network, it has a new look; Patti has 
discarded her “big record” idea. 

>» Playhouse 90, CBS-TV, returns Thurs- 
day, Sept. 25, with an unusual play, 
“The Plot to Kill Stalin,” with Melvyn 
Douglas as the late dictator. Other big 
Red guns portrayed are Khrushchev 


situation comedy. 
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(Oscar Homolka), Molotov (Luther 
Adler), Beria (E. G. Marshall), and 
Poskrebyshev, Stalin’s secretary (Eli 
Wallach). This drama is purportedly 
based on facts. Meanwhile, NBC-TV 
presents a new comedy series, The Ed 
Wynn Show, starring the famous “Per- 
fect Foo]” himself. 

It looks like a busy week, so check 
your local paper for time and station 
and you won't be disappointed 

—Dick KLEINER 





“! called to tell you about my 
‘Back to School’ clothes! 


” 


“Gee, Terry, they’re the most! I got a cashmere sweater in the 
most heavenly color. And guess what? I bought a new chemise dress 
with the cutest chemise slip to match. It’s the maddest!” 


Just like your own friends, she’s found that phoning the news 
about her latest fashion buys is half the fun of shopping for back to 


school. In fact, a telephone is always an open door to more fun... 


that’s why, with teen-agers, it’s the fashion to phone! 


) 


}s} 


It’s smart to use the telephone — and fun, too! 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 





Following the 


Wii“ '\“Tops, don’t miss. iMiMGood. 
Mi Fair. MSave your money. 


i“ ~~ CINERAMA — SOUTH SEAS 
ADVENTURE (Stanley Warner Cine- 
rama Corp. Produced by Carl Dud- 
ley. Directed by Francis D. Lyon, 
Walter Thompson, Basil Wrangell, 
Richard Goldstone, Carl Dudley.) 
This is Cinerama’s fifth production— 

and one of its best. Orson Welles reads 

the well-written script. The movie starts 
in Hawaii—beautiful beaches, pineapple 
fields, extinct volcanoes, and Honolulu 
itself. Next stop is French Tahiti to visit 
the locale of Gauguin’s paintings and 
to see dancing, spear-throwing, and 

Bastille Day festivities. Then on to 

Tonga, Fiji, and the New Hebrides 

(where natives jump from a 100-foot 

tower and land on their heads!), New 

Zealand, then across the Tasman Sea to 

Australia. 

Perhaps this South Seas adventure 
has a few too many shots of dancing 
and natives in costume, but its Tech- 





eproduced from your 
favorite snapshot or 
portrait with an 
excitingly different 
silk finish... Perfect 


Money Back 
carrying size, 2!/2” x 31/2” 


Guaranteed! 
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Box N-119, Hillside,N.J. 


Explore science with this free Porter 
Science Kit. 
@ ‘Your World of Science’’ Book 
@ “Wonders of Science” Folder 
@ Materiais for an interesting 
chemical experiment. 
$1000 COLLEGE 
SCHOLARSHIP CONTEST 
Kit also contains information and 
entry blank for Porter's Scholarship 
Contest! Send for yours today! 





























\ 
PORTER SCIENCE 


Prepares Young America for World Leadership 


Co. 
§ Dept. No. 60. Hagerstown, Md. Age 
1 Send me my Free Science Kit. 
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nicolor and Cinerama cameras give 
much depth and audience participation, 
too. 


MAATHE MATCHMAKER (Para- 
mount. Produced by Don Hartman. 
Directed by Joseph Anthony.) 


Thornton Wilder’s light-hearted play 
about love and marriage in 1884 is as 
merry in the movies as it was on the 
stage. Shirley Booth is excellent in the 
title role. She “arranges things,” like 
finding a wife for a rich, but stingy, 
merchant (Paul Ford). When they go to 
New York to meet a “prospect,” Ford’s 
two clerks (Anthony Perkins and new- 
comer Robert Morse) go to the city too, 
seeking romance and adventure. In the 
ensuing mix-ups, Tony falls in love with 
a milliner (Shirley MacLaine). The cast 
have an hilarious time and often talk 
directly to the audience to explain 
what’s going on! Some of these solilo- 
quies offer the brightest moments, such 
as “People who et onions are bad 
judges of who et onions and who 
didn’t.” 


MAMA TALE OF TWO CITIES 
(Rank. Produced by Betty E. Box. 
Directed by Ralph Thomas.) 


Dickens’ famous novel of the French 
Revolution is once again made into a 
movie. This handsome English produc- 
tion has Dirk Bogarde as the cynical 
lawyer, Sydney Carton, and lovely Dor- 
othy Tutin as Lucie Manette, the girl 
of his dreams. Lucie brings out the best 
in Carton; she likes this ne’er-do-well, 
but she loves Charles Darnay (Paul 
Guers), the French aristocrat whose 
family involves them all in the revolu- 
tionary turmoil. 

The locale shifts between London 
and Paris, presenting most of the novel’s 
big scenes: the rescue of Lucie’s father 
after 18 years in the Bastille; the Lon- 
don trial of Darnay as a spy; the sec- 
ond trial of Darnay in Paris before the 
Revolutionary Tribunal; the vengeful 
Madame DeFarge (Rosalie Crutchley) 
and her husband (Duncan Lamont), 
who want to wipe out the whole Dar- 
nay family; and the story’s powerful 
ending with Carton climbing the guillo- 
tine to save Lucie’s beloved husband. 

It is an exciting film, rich with char- 
acterization and local color. Those 
familiar with the Dickens original will 
enjoy it even more, as they see the 
people and events of 1789 brought to 
life. The finale, with Carton’s famous 
“It is a far, far better thing I do.. .” 
will send shivers down your spine. 


MMANDY HARDY COMES HOME 
(M-G-M. Produced by Red Duff. 
Directed by Howard W. Kock.) 


Although this film may appeal more 
to older moviegoers who remember the 
original “Andy Hardy” series of 1938- 


1946, it also has something for today’s 
teen-agers. Andy Hardy (Mickey Roo- 
ney) returns to his old home town, 
Carvel, to select a site for an aircraft 
branch ‘plant. Short-sighted citizens 
complicate the plot with little amuse- 
ment. Some interesting homey touches 
and comments about civic responsibility 
are good, though. The town’s teen-age 
contingent (led by Johnny Weismuller, 
Jr.) find Andy is hep, however, and 
support him. Some of Andy’s old movie 
family turn up, plus some nostalgic 
flashbacks of former Rooney , co-stars 
Judy Garland, Esther Williams, Lana 
Turner, and other “newcomers” to the 
screen. Since the film ends with Andy 
made a judge (as his famous father used 
to be), we might be seeing more of the 
Hardy family. —Puiie T. HARTUNG 


MOVIE CHECK LIST 
WAM iTops, don’t miss. “i”iGood. 
Mi Fair. Save your money. 


Drama—(D); Musical—(M); Docu 
mentary—(Y) ; Western—(W) 


“~~ Old Man and the Sea (D); White 
Wilderness (Y); The Proud Rebel (D). 
Once Upon a Horse (C); The Law 
and Jake Wade (W); Imitation General 
(C). 

“Last of the Fast Guns (W). 

“The Naked and the Dead (D). 


Comedy—(C) ; 
Animated Cartoon—(A) ; 





Tall Tales 


A very boastful explorer was boring 
his dinner guests with accounts of his 
South American trip. “And just as I 
looked inside my tent when I returned,” 
he boomed, “I saw a ferocious ape. 
What do you suppose I did?” 

A weary voice replied, “Took the 


mirror down?” 
American Mercury 


Time Running Out 


Dale Robertson, the movie star, was 
lounging around on location in six-guns 
and belt when he was asked by a five- 
year-old, “You a good man or a bad 
*unP” 

Robertson answered, “Bad ’un.” 

The boy took his measure with, “Boy, 
oh boy. I'd run you in, but I gotta 


go home for my nap.” 
Tales of Hoffman 








EXCHANGE WALLET-SIZED PHOTOS WITH 
SCHOOLMATES AND THAT SPECIAL SOMEONE” 


65 for $1.98 


Include 27¢ for 
postage & handling 


So welcome to give and get! Full wallet size 

242" by 312" on finest quality portrait paper. 

Send any size or in black and 

white or color. Send for FREE MAILERS. 
Original Returned Unharmed 


ENVOY PHOTOCD 


BOX 121 + BATH BEACH STA.. BROOKLYN 14. N.Y 
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Weighty Answer and said deliberately: “I’m Lefty 
Barnes, former heavyweight champ of 
the Navy. I fight at 203 pounds. Just 
who do you think you are?” 

“Who me?” the other stammered. 


Two cars collided at an intersection. 
The driver of one car stuck his head 
out the window and snarled: “Just who 
do you think you are, you numbskull?”.., *", Fe . 

.s ‘ Er—I’m Jack Williams, insurance sales- 

The other driver got out, came over, : ian a 

. man, and I apologize at 155 pounds. 
rested his brawny forearm on the door, coe iidtinicans cane 


al 





Gone Fishin’ 
The stranger stopped his car to J. Paul Sheedy* Was Up A Tree 
Till He Discovered Wildroot Cream-Oil ! 


watch a fisherman on the river bank. 
The angler caught a big pike, but 
threw it back. The stranger said noth- 
ing. The fisherman then landed a large 
trout, but threw that back, also. Finally, 
he caught a small perch and, smiling 
happily, deposited it in his bag. The 
stranger was naturally curious. 

“Say,” he called out, “why did you 
throw those two big ones back and keep 
the small one?” 

The fisherman shrugged. 

“Small frying pan.” 











The Wall Street Journal 


Stay Where You Are 


The professor of a technical class 
was conducting an experiment with 
atom;. At the end, he commented: 
“Now observe that at the beginning of 
this experiment there were 27 atoms. 
Now there are only 26.” Then he asked, 
“What happened to that other atom, 
students?” 

After several moments of tense si- | “Gorilla my dreams, I love you’’ sang Sheedy outside his Sweetie’s 
lence, a low voice from the back of the | window. But she was playing it cagey. “Get lost, Gargantua”, she said. if 
room said slowly, “Nobody leave this | “I've seen better heads on coconuts”. Then Sheedy got wise to Wildroot ‘derapar es | 
room.” Cream-Oil. Now he has confidence in his ape-earance because Wildroot Noss «Sod 

The Pointer | keeps his hair handsome and healthy looking, neat but not greasy. Makes 
him feel good about his hair all day. So don’t monkey around with messy 
hair. Get Wildroot Cream-Oil in bottles, tubes, or the New Push-Button 
Can. Use Wildroot every day and you congo wrong. 


More Baggage 
The woman insisted on packing prac- 
tically every piece of clothing she pos- 
sessed to take on her first trip abroad. | *of 131 So. Harris Hill Rd., Williamsville, N.Y. 


ae es Fig Bicones od pe Pa Get Wildroot Cream-Oil, Charlie, in the New Push-Button Can! 


mountain of luggage. : “'Friendship pictures" te swap or give to 
“You should have brought the piano,” classmates, loved enes or college, 

he grumbled. ee ane iner® ang : 
“Very funny!” snapped his wife. 
“I'm not trving to be funny,” he WALLET PHOTOS 


answered unhappily. “The tickets are 


on it. a eae oe for NO OTHER CHARGES 
ents es only WE PAY POSTAGE 


Answer to Last Week’s Crossword Puzzle 
A! Qi I ACTUAL SIZE 2'2"x 32" 


Cit Beautifully printed on silk 
E finish, double-weight paper. 
Simply send your favorite 
photo or negative (returned 
unharmed) and $1 for every 
25 photos—or $2 for 60— 
from one pose. 
Satisfaction guaranteed! 


BONUS—ORDER NOW, receive 
collector's foreign coin! 


Penny. pix 
P.O. Box 57, DELAIR, N. J. 
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12 little differences that make a big difference 
in the Cars of The Forward Look 


IF YOUR FAMILY IS GOING TO BUY A CAR 
YOU CAN HELP THEM DECIDE BY KNOWING THESE FACTS 


There’s a lot more to a car than you 
see. The average automobile con- 
tains nearly 15,000 parts. A little 
extra quality, a little extra care in 
each adds up to a very big difference. 


Safety, rim wheels on 
1, Chrysler Corporation 
cars cost you nothing extra. 
Special ridges help prevent 
tires “jumping the wheel” if 
you have a flat—bring you to a safer, 
controlled stop. 


The car body goes through five 
2. separate finishing processes to 
“armor” it against stains and scratches. 
Two separate coats of baked enamel 
give extra lustre, extra-long life. 


Chrysler Corporation cars are in- 
3. spected at every step as they are 
built. Example: the car receives 38 
major, separate inspections during as- 
sembly alone. 


Brakes get their stop- 

4. ability from hydraulic 

cylinders. Cars of the 

Chrysler Corporation have 

two cylinders in each front 

brake. Ail other makes 
have just one. 


Self-tightening safety door latches, 

¢ on all cars of The Forward Look, 
are included at no extra cost — actually 
“tighten their grip’’ when car is moving! 


The windshield wipers on all 

6. Forward Look cars are electric. 

They never slow down on hills. Blade is 

3 in. longer than on other cars. You get 
unusually good visibility. 


For the I person in 


Cars of The Forward Look 


From Chrysler Corporation 


4 who wants a little bit more. 


New Fuel-Saver Choke reacts 

7. quicker than other makes to engine 
temperature changes to give you greater 
fuel economy—especially on short runs. 


An independent parking brake is 

8. standard on all of The Forward Look 

cars to give you extra protection. Other 

makes use their regular service brakes 
for parking. 


Pushbutton controls 
¢ for the Torqueflite 
transmission are com- 
pletely mechanical, re-/* 
markably simple, and 
proved by 15 billion miles 
of customer driving. 


Constant-Control power steering 
10. takes less muscle-power than that 
on any other major make. It operates 
full time. Others only part time. 


Rotary type oil pump on Chrysler 
11. Corporation cars provides more oil 
and greater pressure than pumps on other 
cars. Its special Oilite rotor makes. it 
wear longer, too. 


: fr ae 
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Exclusive Torsion-Aire Ride takes 
12. the dip out of stops, squat out of 
startsj,and sway out of turns. And at no 
extra cost onall Chrysler Corporation cars. 


But the big difference in these cars 
shows up most of all on the road. 
Stop in at the dealer’s with Dad and 
try one out. You'll see! 


PLYMOUTH 
DODGE 

DE SOTO 
CHRYSLER 
IMPERIAL 
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World Teachers Meet 








By WILLIAM D. BOUTWELL 


(Exclusive to Scholastic Teacher) 


ROME—Now grown to representation 
from 55 WCOTP (World 
Confederation of Organizations of the 
Teaching Profession) centered discus 
sion on public support for education 


countries, 


here at its seventh annual meeting. 
More than three hundred delegates and 
observers heard survey reports of what 
the world spends for education: West 
Germany, 18 per cent; Switzerland, 15 
per cent; Japan, 12 per cent; United 
States, 5.5 per cent. (The first three fig- 
ures are based on total government ex- 
penditures. U.S. figure is based on na 
tional income. ) 

While the free world is increasing its 
spending for education, it cannot catch 
up with demand. Fifty per 
teachers in the elementary grades would 
to be re 


cent more 


be needed if class sizes wer 
duced sufficiently to provide each child 
with adequate education, Dr. L. P. Pat 
terson cf Canada reported. 

Actions taken by WCOTP 
PAgreed to meet next year in Washing- 
ton, D.C., and focus discussion on “East 
West Relations.” 

Consider the possibility of regional as- 
sociations which might meet in alter- 
nate years beginning in 1960. Regional 
groupings would be Africa, Asia, Eu- 
rope, and the Americas. 

An Inter-American Seminar of Educa- 
tion has been planned for 1959 in coop- 
eration with UNESCO. 

Agreed on co-existence talks with the 
Communist teacher group, FISE (Fed- 
eration International Syndicate de lEn- 
seignment). FISE membership is en- 
tirely behind the Iron Curtain with 
exception of Chile. Headquarters, how- 
ever, is in Paris. Agreement to sit down 
with FISE is carefully hedged; reports 
will be shared but there will be no coop- 
erative actions. Aim: “international un- 
derstanding among teachers to strength- 
en peace.” 

One WCOTP working group set up 
this aim for all the world’s children: 
free, compulsory education to 16; free 
full-time or part-time education for 


England’s Sir Ronald Gould opens the Seventh Annual Assembly of the 
World Confederation of Organizations of the Teaching Profession in Rome. 


18; voluntary 
education available to all over 18 years 
of age. How far the world stands from 
this goal is evident in reports showing 
that certain newly-developing countries 


those between 16 and 


this phrase is preferred over “under- 
developed”) have fewer than 10 per 
cent who can read. 

Sir Ronald Gould, England, was re- 


elected president. 


Summer Roundup 


Education took no vacation last sum- 
mer. On’ a variety of fronts, men and 
with the 
schools and colleges were busy. Their 
objective: To improve American educa- 
tion. 


women concerned nation’s 


These were some of the major devel- 
opments; 


>The Pursuit of Excellence: A Rocke- 
feller Brothers Fund report declared 
that the nation must take daring and 
aggressive measures to upgrade educa- 
tional quality and provide each young- 


ster with maximum opportunity. “At 


Win a Free Trip to Latin America! 


stake,” it asserted, “is nothing less than 
our national greatness.” 

The report called for a doubling of 
financial support for education within 
the next decade: Federal aid, including 
either loans or grants for school con- 
struction; a new look at teacher training 
and recruitment; higher pay for teach- 
ers, including merit provisions; and 
greater classroom use of TV and films 


Russian Schools: Prompted by grow- 
ing national interest in and concern over 
Soviet education, many Americans went 
to Russia to see for themselves what 
was going on in Soviet schools and col- 
leges. One group, headed by U.S. Edu- 
cation Commissioner Lawrence G. Der- 
thick, “astonished” and 
“sobered.” 

Commented Derthick: “We 
simply not prepared for the degree to 
which the U.S.S.R., as a nation, is com- 
mitted to education as a means of na- 
tional advancement.” 

He reported that Russian classes are 
of “reasonable size”; teachers are chosen 
selectively and there is no shortage; for- 


came away 


were 


DETAILS ON PAGE 17-T 
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eign languages are widely taught; the 
educational process extends after school 
hours and during the summer; teachers 
and principals have an “abundance” of 
staff assistance (curriculum experts, 
doctors and nurses) ; and “school money 
is available to do the job.” 

In mid-August the largest group— 
composed of 73 American educators— 
left on a five-week visit. Their goal: to 
make the first searching, comparative 
analysis of Soviet education in thirty 
years. 


Science and Math: The National As- 
sociation of Secondary-School Principals 
urged that all students—not just the very 
bright—be given courses in science and 
math each year from the seventh 
through the twelfth grades. The most 


READY NOW! 





able students, it said, should take the 
three-year high school sequence in two 
and then do college-level work, such as 
analytical geometry and calculus, in 
their senior year. 


>Language Study: A conference called 
by the U.S. Office of Education recom- 
mended that every child should study a 
modern foreign language from the third 
grade through the twelfth—a total of ten 
years. Capable students should start a 
second language in the seventh grade. 
The conference, attended by 50 lan- 
guage specialists, was planned by Mar- 
jorie C. Johnston, U.S. Office of Edu- 
cation. 

(This, however, goes contrary to a re- 
port last spring by the Association for 
Supervision and Curriculum Develop- 
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LIVING 


The Official Proceedings of the 
1958 Conference of the 


International Reading Association 


May 9, 10, 1958 


J. Allen Figurel , EDITOR 


This 192-page volume includes the papers and discussion of over 
100 reading experts who participated in the two-day conference. 


$2.00 per copy (postpaid); $1.50 for each additional copy ordered 
at the same time and sent to same address. 


Published and distributed by Scholastic Magazines. 
Send your order now with check or post office money-order. 


SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES 
33 W. 42nd St., New York 36, N. Y. 


Please enter my order for copies 
of the International Reading Asso- 
ciation Conference Proceedings as 
follows: 


NAME 





ADDRESS___ 





CITY ZONE 





STATE 
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[) One copy of READING FOR 
EFFECTIVE LIVING 


__Additional copies 
at $1.50 each 


() One copy of READING IN 
ACTION (1957 Conference 
Proceedings) 


Proceedings at $1.50 each 





( One copy of each of the 
two volumes: $3.50 for 
both $3.50 


TOTAL ENCLOSED ___ 


Remittance must be enclosed with order. Copies shipped postpaid. Supply is limited. 
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ment, which asserted: Teaching all ele- 
mentary pupils a foreign language is 
“unnecessary and without purpose . . . 
in communities where there is no real 
[foreign] language experience in the 
daily lives of children.” ) 

Also in the language area, Dr. Theo- 
dore Huebner, of the N.Y.C. school sys- 
tem, told a meeting of the N. Y. State 
Chapter of the American Association of 
Teachers of Slavic and East European 
Languages that student interest in Rus- 
sian was on the upswing. Example: 
Stuyvesant High School in N.Y.C. is in- 
troducing this fall a three-year credit 
course in Russian. 


Mass Media: The influential Educa- 
tional Policies ( ommission, sponsored 
jointly by the NEA and the AASA, took 
a hard look at Mass Communication and 
Education and concluded: 

“Education must take advantage of 
the new knowledge and the new tech 
nology brought about by the revolution 
in Mass Communication to Improve the 
whole process of education.” 

Instruction must be re-geared, said 
the EPC, and teachers must be better 
prepared. In an era where TV is “teach- 
ing” pupils long before they learn to 
read, it noted, “there would seem to be 
an inherent quality of dullness in repeti 
tive sentences concerning dogs, boys, 
and apples [in school books] for a child 
who understands something of guided 
missiles.” 

As for the notion that TV can solve 
the teacher shortage: TV “is another ef- 
fective aid” but “it is not the educa- 
tional revolution.” 


>Teacher Training: The National Asso- 
ciation of State Directors of Teachers 
Education and Certification, meeting at 
Bowling Green, called for a reciprocal 
agreement among states to permit quali- 
fied teachers to serve throughout the 
nation. Six states now have reciprocity: 
Kentucky, Vermont, Missouri, West Vir- 
ginia, Utah, and Florida. 


Ike Signed Aid Bill 


In its waning hours, the Eighty-fifth 
Congress approved a compromise bill 
that will be a milestone in the long and 
controversial history of Federal aid to 
education. President Eisenhower has 
signed it into law. 

The bill was the Sputnik-inspired Na- 
tional Defense Education Act, a multi- 
phased measure which provides $887,- 
400,000 in Federal assistance over the 
next four years. 

Although the bill was a letdown for 
those favoring a stronger and wider 
Federal aid program, some observers 
felt that it would rank among the great 
landmarks of Federal responsibility in 
education. The others: the Northwest 
Ordinance of 1785, which set aside pub- 
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THE DRAMATIC STORY OF CANNING AND CAN MAKING 


A guide for teachers in elementary schools on one of 
the most important industries of our day. Prepared by 
teachers for teachers, this material covers the history 
of food preservation and the major role played by 
the metal container. 

Here’s an effective way to teach students about Ameri- 


ca’s great food 
experience to children of all ages and because the food 


industry! Because food is a familiar 
industry affects so many people, material in this guide 


will prove valuable in different areas of the curriculum. 


American Can Company has prepared this charmingly 
illustrated booklet as a service to the educational pro- 
fession. It will help explain an important subject about 
which little has been written. If you are a teacher in an 
elementary school, you may obtain a copy without 


charge simply by sending in this coupon. 


American Can Company 
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Please send me “The Story of Canning and Can Making.” 


Home Economics Section 
American Can Company 
100 Park Avenue 

New York 17,N. Y. 
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lic lands for schools; the Morrill Land 
Grant College Act of 1862, which made 
possible state universities and mass 
higher education, and the “G.I. Bill of 
Rights” of post-World War II 

In its own language, the recently-ap 
proved bill is designed: 

‘To correct imbalances in the edu- 
cational system which have led to an 
insufficient proportion of population 
educated in science, mathematics and 
modern foreign languages and trained 
in technology.” 

Nearly 75 per cent of the funds will 
prov ide matching grants to the states to 
buy equipment for instruction in science 
math., and foreign languages ($300, 
000,000) ; and to provide loans to needy 
college students ($295,000,000) . 

Other provisions include $60,000,000 
for guidance and testing; $28,000,000 
for counseling institutes; $32,000,000 
for foreign language centers; $29,000.- 
000 for foreign training institutes; $60.- 
000,000 for area vocational education; 
$18,000,000 for research on new teach- 
ing methods; and $59,400,000 for grad- 
uate fellowships 

The measure, however, provides no 
scholarships, and does nothing to ease 
the school building shortage. 


. 
Don't Miss... 

Special Education Issue of Parents 
Magazine (October). Articles include 
“Is the School Crisis as Black as It’s 
Painted?,” by Fred Hechinger; “What 
Should We Expect Of Our Schools?,” 
by Paul Woodring; “What’s the Score 
on Desegregation?,” by Don Shoe- 
maker; “TV Comes to the Classroom,” 
by David B. Dreiman, and others 

Tyranny Over the Mind, by Aldous 
Huxley, a special section of the Long 
Island newspaper Newsday. This chal- 
lenging essay by the author of Brave 
New World is a real, honest-to-goodness 
shocker, covering over-population, over- 
organization, propaganda in a demo- 
cratic society and in a dictatorship, 
brainwashing, chemic al persuasion, sub- 
conscious persuasion, education for free- 
dom. Reprint of article is ten cents from 
Huxley, Newsday, 550 Stewart Avenue 
Garden City, N. Y 

An Adventure in Red Tape, by Elea- 
nor S. Lowman in Saturday Revieu 
(Aug. 9). The original author of the 
Office of Education’s report on Soviet 
Education traces the project from its in- 
ception eight years ago to its publica- 
tion on the heels of Sputnik last year. 
She questions the editing job, particu- 
larly a section on finance showing that 
the the Russians are spending a greater 
percentage of their national income on 
education than we are. 

A Parent’s Guide to Children’s Read- 
ing, by Nancy Larrick (Pocket Books, 
35 cents). Written for parents and 








teachers of boys and girls under 13, this 
258-page liberally-illustrated paperback 
is a small goldmine of information on 
the kinds of books children like. (Teen 
Age Book Club and Arrow Book Club 
plan to distribute free copies to their 
teacher-sponsors ) 

A Dictionary of American English 
Usage, by Margaret Nicholson (Signet, 
75 cents). Based on Fowler’s Modern 


English Usage, this 671-page paperback 


on grammal and usage 1S indispensable 
to every literate person 

Teen-agers Draft a Code, in Ladies’ 
Home Journal (September). How At 
lington (Va junior high students set 
up a “guidepost” for youth regarding 
social conduct and dating 

Horizon, the brand new magazine of 
the arts, put out by publishers of Ameri- 
can Heritage. Articles in first issue in- 
clude “The Cult of Unthink” by Robert 
Brustein (on “the beat generation” ) 
“Memorandum from Metternich to 
Dulles,” by William Harlan Hale (on 
how. to outstay a dictator); and “From 
the Shapely Form to a New Art Form,” 
by D. M. Marshman, Jr., on how the 
musical comedy has changed shape 
since the 1920’s. 

Foreign Economic Policy for the 
Twentieth Century, the official Rocke- 
feller Report on U. S. international eco- 
nomic policy. (Doubleday News Book, 
75 cents. ) 


In Brief 


National .Education Assocation this 
week begins a one-year study of ju 
venile delinquency, under the direction 
of Boston Univ.’s William C. Kvara- 
ceus. Study will concern itself with how 
schools can prevent and control the 


problem. 


Harold B. Gores resigned the Newton 
(Mass.) school superintendency to be- 
come first president of Educational Fa- 
cilities Laboratories, Inc. The new 
Ford-backed organization will concern 
itself with research and experimentation 
to improve school and college facilities. 
Gores is succeeded at Newton by Eric 
N. Dennard, former Waco (Tex.) su- 
perintendent, and member of the Na- 
tional Advisory Council of Scholastic 


Magazines. 


PGeorge Peabody College president 
Henry H. Hill was elected trustees 
board chairman of Educational Testing 
Service . . . Elvis J. Stahr, Jr., who was 
executive director of President Eisen- 
hower’s Committee on Education Be- 
yond the High School, takes over the 
presidency of West Virginia Univ. Feb. 
1... Carl F, Hansen, formerly assis- 
tant superintendent of Washington 
(D.C.) schools, has been confirmed as 
permanent superintendent, succeeding 
Hobart M. Corning, retired . . . Edward 
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Rio’s a fun-loving city that takes you 
to its heart. This is Ipanema Beach. 


when you Skycruise South America 
with Pan American and Panagra 


Buenos Aires is big—second in size only to 
New York and Chicago in this Hemisphere. 


@ You can bask on a warm beach . . . sight-see in mildly cool 
climate .. . or ski, if you like, on snowy slopes. Every city has 
a personality all its own. And with Pan Am and Panagra, you 
visit every city on both coasts for one round-trip fare. 

If you wish, take 21-day Pan Am Holiday #706A ’round 
South America. It inchides flights by DC-7Bs and DC-6Bs, 
local guides in 7 cities, rides to and from airports, hotel rooms, 
sightseeing. Only $101 down from New York on the Pan Am 
Pay-Later Plan. See your Travel Agent or Pan Am. 


PAN AME R(CICAN PANAGRA 


PAN AMERICAN WORLD AIRWAYS PAN AMERICAN-GRACE AIRWAYS 
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NOW... STEREOPHONIC SOUND 


FOR YOUR HOME AND CLASSROOM 


’ bh tape-o-matic® Model 714 Tape Recorder 


Voice or Music 


MopDEL 714 plays all stereo tapes! 


In addition, it records and plays back monaurally. It 


obsoletes none of your present equipment. Pair it with 


your present radio, phonograph or any other amplifier- 


speaker for the awesome, all-enveloping sound of stereo 


music. No other portable tape recorder does so much so 
well. See it! Hear it! Visit your V-M Dealer Today! 


Model 714—Two channel, dual-speed mon- 
aural record and playback. All stereo play- 
ck. Two-tone gray leatherette. $225.00* 


the oice 


V-M CORPORATION 





PERFECT FOR CLASSROOM USE - PERFECT FOR HOME ENTERTAINMENT 





*Slightly higher in the West. 
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of Music 


BENTON HARBOR, MICHIGAN 


World Famous for the Finest in Tape Recorders, Phonographs and Record Changers 





THERE IS SOMETHING 
YOU CAN DO TO 


Danja ) 


Read this wonderful new book with its 
tested techniques for better writing. It 
tells you 

how to analyze poor penmanship 
what to practice — grade-by-grade 
how to hold pen, paper, arm, for best 
results in writing 

what to do about “problem” writers, 
and left-handed writers 

word games to play at home and in 
school 

how to avoid the most common pitfalls 


Written in a relaxed, easy-to-read style, 
this is the perfect book to recommend 
to parents who ask what they can do to 
improve a youngster’s handwriting; the 
perfect book for the teacher tired of 
ruining her sight over illegible papers. 


IMPROVE YOUR 
HANDWRITING 


By CLAIRE TRIES SLOTE 
$3.50, now at your bookstore 
A McGRAW-HILL BOOK 
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‘S FLORIDA 
> [CIRCLE TOURS 


FINEST WAY TO SEE ALL OF FLORIDA 
Visiting scores of fascinating sites and 
cities, only these extensive, complete tours 
offer you nine FULL days in Florida on 
independent tour or ten FULL days escor- 
ted. See it all—Jacksonville, Silver Springs, 
Orlando, Cypress Gardens, St. Petersburg, 
Naples, Miami Beach, Marineland, Daytona 
Beach, St. Augustine...and much, much 
more. Includes first class hotels, most 
meals, sightseetng, and travel by luxurious, 
air-conditioned motor coach. Stop overs 
and optional extensions as you wish. 
From $119.50. 

WEST INDIES, HAVANA, NASSAU by air or 
ship. Complete tours from Miami—$51.50 
up. More fun with on-the-spot service. 

See your locel trevel agent 


orwrte: UNITED TOURS 


331 E. Flagler Street, Miami, Florida 


Caribbean experts since 


BEAUTIFUL BRO 


Free to WRITERS 


seeking a book publisher 


| Two fact-filled, illustrated brochures tell how 
to publish your book, get 40% royalties, na- 
tional advertising, publicity and promotion. 
Free editorial appraisal. Write Dept. st-.9 


Exposition Press / 386 4th Ave. N.Y. 16 
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M. Tuttle, former executive secretary of 
the National School Boards Association. 
is new associate managing editor of 
Field Enterprises, 


The World Book 
Childcraft 


Inc., publishers of 
Encyclopedia and 


PMrs. Myrtle Davis, Buford (Ga.) 
school teacher, tied for seventh place 
in the International Bible Quiz in 


Jerusalem last month, 

New Hyde Park and Long Beach, 
N. Y., have extended their school days 
30 and 40 minutes respectively. The 
extensions will allow the addition of 


enrichment courses 





> Educational Prince 

ton, N. J., is producing a series of films 
for grades 7-10, “Horizons of Science.” 
First ten films will be ready in January. 
Production costs are being met by grant 


from National Science Foundation. 


Testing Service 


New York Times correspondent Harry 
Gilroy reports that German teachers are 
split wide open over when, how, and 
whether to teach about the Nazi era in 
history classes. Many of them avoid the 
issue by purposely taking extra long at 
the beginning of the course, so that 
they don’t have time to get much be- 
yond World War I. Students, however 
(many of whom have read “Diary of 
Anne Frank”), are hungry for informa- 
tion about the Hitler regime. 


Along the education news beat: Loren 
Pope, formerly of the Gannett News- 
papers, is new education editor of The 
New York Times. He succeeds Benja- 
min Fine, who left to head Yeshiva 
Univ.’s Graduate School of Education. 
Veteran Associated Press reporter Ed 
Ball succeeds Don Shoemaker as execu- 
tive director of the Southern Education 
Reporting Service. Shoemaker will head 
the editorial page of the Miami Herald. 

















“Lost’’ Mail Sack Found 
With School Orders, Checks 

Orders and payments of bills 
addressed to Scholastic Magazines, 
TAB and Arrow book clubs at 33 
West 42nd St., New York 36, N. Y., 
from about 100 schools throughout 
the country comprised the contents 
of a mailbag that had been “lost” by 
the Post Office this summer. Many 
envelopes mailed by schools last 
March and April did not reach the 
publisher’s office until the middle of 
August. U.S. Post Office inspectors 
are investigating the delay. In the 
meantime, Scholastic Magazines, 
Teen Age Book Club, and Arrow 
Book Club have written letters of 
apology and explanation to the 
senders whose orders and payments 
were suspended in transit for so 
long a time. 
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“sTORY ¢ OF COAL—NO. 8 IN * SERIES 











STRUCTURAL STEEL FRAME OF COLISEUM AND LIVESTOCK EXPOSITION BUILDING, SAN ANTONIO 


*,,. every ton of steel requires a ton of coal” 


Uses of Coal 


HE PAST decade has seen many basic changes in the 

markets for coal. Some have declined. The railroad 
market, turning more and more to diesel engines, has 
shrunk to about 10% of its former consumption. The 
use of coal in the home, too, has fallen off. 

On the other hand, certain vital markets have been 
growing and promise increased growth in the future. 
Electric utilities, coal’s most important market, must 
meet the energy demands of a climbing population, 
expanding industry and a higher standard of living. 
This rise in energy needs has been fabulous. In the past 
10 years, utilities have doubled their use of coal; they 
could double it again in the next decade. The growing 
steel market, also—since every ton of steel requires a ton 
of coal to produce it—holds great potential for coal. 

The use of coal in general industry has been increasing 
due to business expansion and growing appreciation of 
coal as a low-cost fuel. Greater quantities of coal are 
being exported now, particularly to Western Europe. As 
foreign industries develop further, they will lean heavily 
on American coal as a source of energy. 


Today our coal industry, preparing to bear the brunt 
of future energy demands, is spending millions of 
dollars a year in new facilities and equipment for the 
job ahead. 


NATIONAL COAL ASSOCIATION 


Southern Building « Washington 5, D.C, 


FREE! If you desire complete information on coal for 
use in your Classes, fill out and mail the coupon below: 


Educational Division, National Coal Association 
Southern Building, Washington 5, D.C. 


Gentlemen: Please send me your complete list of free teaching 
aids, and include a sample copy of “Map of Coal Areas in the 
U.S.A.””"—a 9” x 16” folder, in color, showing our country’s coal 
areas, our Coal reserves, and our annual production by states. 
Name 

School 

Street 

City-- 

Grades taught 














Criticism? Let It Come! 


Interview with Former U. S. Education Commissioner (1934-48) 


JOHN W. STUDEBAKER 
Chairman, Editorial Board, Scholastic Magazines 


Q—Do you think 
current criticism of 
the schools will 
cause educators to 
try to improve ed- 
ucation? 


A — Certainly. 
Educators. will 
continue to search 
for improvements 
in education. They 
always have and they always will. That 
is their profession. Granted that there 
are weaknesses, shortcomings, inade- 
They have been recognized, 

studied, discussed, 





Dr. Studebaker 


quacies. 
carefully 
with alternative remedies reported on. 
The agenda of educational conclaves 
and research projects carry endless lists 


openly 


of problems needing more satisfactory 


solutions. 


Q—What do you think of the current 
criticisms? 

A—I am glad they are getting out 
into the open. Nothing is more charac- 
teristic of our American system than 
open debate. It is all part of our en- 
couragement of free inquiry; of our 
unique S\ stem ot checks and balances. 
Let’s keep it going! I know who will 
win—all of us. That’s bound to happen 
where freedom really prevails. 

Some of 


positively 


the criticisms are fair and 


made, some are based on 


ignorance, some 


couched in 


misunderstanding or 
are unfair, and others are 
the same glittering generalities the 
critics criticize the educators for using. 

Such fair, positive, 
ignorant, unfair, confused, self-protec- 


open-minded, 


tive, propagandist, partisan statements 
are all merely reflections of the current 
status of our culture. It is because such 
statements are freely made and often 
unwittingly or ignorantly accepted or 
rejected, in whole or in part, that we 
need to educate our people better than 
ever before. 


Q—How should we meet unfair criti- 
cism? 


A—We should 
prejudice squarely, temperately, and ef- 
fectively. As educators let’s not pretend 
to be perfect. We aren’t. Nobody is. 
We educators, basic 
human traits, are probably quite as 
representative of the rank and file of 
the people generally as any other group 


meet unfairness and 


with respect to 





of more than a million of our citizens 
scattered across the country. We cling 
to our traditional high ideals of per- 
conduct; we feel deep-seated 
aspirations for a stronger and safer 
country; we yearn for a peaceful world; 
we sometimes falter or fail as we strive 
to see more clearly our purposes and 


obligations. 


sonal 


Q—How important is public opinion 
in molding the school program? 


A—Educators, especially in public 
education, are subject to the controls, 
the ideals, the apathy, and the prevail- 
ing attitudes of the public in general. 
Public opinion, therefore, is a partner, 
with the educator, in determining the 
adequacy, the appropriateness, the ef- 
fectiveness of public education today. 
Of course educators should constantly 
strive clearly to interpret the needs of 
the schools in terms of weaknesses and 
changing times. I know they do this. 
But the final arbiter is the “Public.” If 
there have been too many accretions to 
the curriculum resulting from the in- 
fluence of various pressure groups, thus 
weakening the accomplishments of stu- 
dents in “fundamental” subjects, the 
“additives” and the 
included either 


origin of these 
reasons why they are 
for all or for certain students, should 
be explained. 

Any educator who fails to present to 
the public the present conditions and 
the growing needs of the schools is 
derelict. But if his proposals are re- 
jected or diluted, don’t put the entire 
blame on him. Maybe he didn’t make 
his points clearly, maybe the public 
had some blind spots because of their 
own inadequate backgrounds. Maybe as 
many people in the community want 
driver education (one of the “life ad- 
justment,” or should I say “life saving” 
courses) in the curriculum as _ there 
are those who want solid geometry or 
third-year French (“intellectual train- 
ing” courses) for their children. Prob- 
ably, in some communities, more peo- 
ple want home economics for their 
daughters than want algebra. 


Q-—Should some of these “hard” or 
“soft” courses be eliminated? What 
should be the required courses as com- 
mon learnings for all students? 


A—That depends on individual areas 
of the country. Are courses in agricul- 
ture for high school boys who expect 





to be farmers merely “life adjustment” 
courses in contrast to “intellectual train- 
ing’? And therefore, “since the schools 


exist to give intellectual training to 
students,” should the “distortions” of 
the curriculum which opened the way 
for “life adjustment” courses be quickly 
and completely eradicated? Similar 
problems must be faced in many dif- 
ferent communities. 


Q-—How are such problems to be 
solved? 


A-I know of only one way. Let’s 
keep the discussion going. The people 
of this country have long since made 
clear their desire for constantly im- 
proved education for their children. 
Millions of them have made and are 
willing to make great sacrifices to en- 
able their children to be well educated 
Likewise, the educators, being basically 
quite like the rank and file of our citi- 
zens, have responded, through the 
decades, to the expressed desire of rep- 
resentative citizens in fashioning schools 
and curricula cooperatively with lay- 
men on boards of education, in terms 


to them to be most 


of what seemed 


appropriate for the times. 
Q-—Why are our schools facing so 


many difficult problems? 


A—Well, when I was in high school 
only about 7 per cent of the young peo- 
ple in this country of high school age 
attended high school. Now more than 
75 per cent of young people of second 
ary school age are in high school. I was 
a city superintendent of schools in the 
1920’s and early 1930’s when a great 
and unprecedented upsurge in high 
school enrollment occurred. In my high 
school days only the academically tal 
ented or inclined young people were in 
high school. Correspondingly, the sub- 
jects or courses offered were relatively 
few in number and they were all aca- 
demic and college preparatory. 

But when the great avalanche of 
youth claimed a chance in the high 
schools there was a veritable tug of 
war to determine whether they should 
all be put through the same traditional 
academic mold or whether the schools 
should recognize both the great span of 
natural differences among the students 
and the rapidly growing diversification 
of occupational life. 


Q—What happened? 


A—Obviously, something had to give. 
There were several alternatives. First, 
the young people who were not aca- 
demically talented, who sought some 
kind of educational experiences that 
would most nearly fit their capacities 
for academic achievement and give 
(Continued on page 22-T) 





During the foul years of its eX the Army § 


exclusive techni al schot jing gTt for 
high echool gradual’ « has pre thousands 
of voung ™* n and women for out 
The Army) belt ves the whol hearted acceptance’ bv 


students of this great ceareel training opportunity 


qualified 


tures 


has been due, in laret measure, tO your counseling 
support ol the program 

Starting this echool year, this basic énlistment plan 
will be know? as the Army § Graduate Specia ist 
Program This memo is to explain to you the way 
in which the Graduate Specialist program differs 


from our pre vious plan. 


Army 


Th Graduat« Specialist program still enables qual- 
} 


ified high «chook graduates to choose an 
upon a three-year enlist- 


technical U ning COUTSE 
ment There ar 107 course® available for young 
men, 2 ior young women The qualification” for 
this program, how‘ ver, have heen changed to pro- 
vice for even greater precision placement of high 
school graduates in fields in which they will eyeceed 
Since precision placement hes at the basis ol a 
your couns ling responsibiliti s, we believe YOu will 
agree the new Graduate Specialist program, with 
its highet qualification” represents an important 
advances ove! the previous plan. Here are the three 


basic step for qualification 


R. Enlistment Screening Test. When 4 high school 
etudent applies for the Graduate spe cialist progral i. 
he ol she will be given an enlistment secret ning test, 
to det rmite the applicant's general qualification® 
for service 1 this program 

2. Course Determination Upon passing the en- 
\istme nt seret ning test, the student will discuss his 
academ\ packground and interests with the Army 


Recruite! Based on the information provided, he 


If jou have any questvons ré garding the 
Army's Graduate Spe cialist Progra”: and its new 


qualifications won t you pleas »prite to: 


will be counseled in the celection of his appropriate 
Then the he cruite! will \et the applicant 
eo that 


eourses 
pick a first choiet eourse and two alternates, 
if quotas for his first choice are filled, he may still 
become 4% Graduate Specialist in an alternate field. 
When this selection has been made, the application 
will be forwarded to a central Army agency for 
Later, the applicant will be notified that 


processing 
eserved Lor him. 


a place in a specific course has been T 
Aftet high school 
tests, 
Army 


3. Final Qualification Tests- 
graduation, the applicant will ta 
the Armed Forces ( - 
Qualification Bat He AFQT and 
make 4 qualifyine score 11 s of the 
AQB relating to the specific field of knowledge ol 
his selected course Only after proving finally quali- 
fied does the graduate actually enlist Then, follow- 
ing basic proc essing und training, he will go directly 
to the Graduat Specialist schoo! of his choice. 


The Arm) believes 3 ou will agree that through these 
yrocedures there is little risk that 4 


( ours 


qualification | 
high echool g vduate will find himself 12 


poorly suited to his aptitudes. 


One furthe! point of information regarding the name 
Th Army § technical echooling PFO 

gram 1 past has been variously known &§ 
You “Choice Ol Technical Train- 

al descriptions In giving the 

» name, “Graduate Special 

‘ be will be no confusto” 
g discussed Also, 


ing” and 


ist Program 
as to just which 
it is felt that 
the high ealibre 

necessity {o! participants to be high school gradu- 
and the Army © jong-standing behel that every 
and woman should graduate from high 


more truly indicates 
of the program, the 


ates, 
young man 
echool betore considering military service. 


THE ADJUTANT GENERAL 
Department of the Army 
Washington 25, D. C- 
ATTN: AGSN 
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Teaching Guide 


for this issue of Senior Scholastic 


How to Use the Contemporary 
Affairs Test 


On pages 25 and 26 of this issue we 
publish a Contemporary Affairs Test 
consisting of 50 objective-tvpe questions 
arranged in seven ‘sections. The test is 
intended to help you, at the beginning 
#t the school year, to analyze the com 
petence of your students in knowledge 
of contemporary affairs and social studies 
skills. It makes no claim to scientific 
completeness, but has been prepared 
carefully by expert test-makers. Answers 
ire on the next page. 

The test should be given in one con- 
tinuous class period without interrup- 
tion. Let your students know that their 
marks will have no effect on their regu- 
lar class grades. 

In administering the test, ask your 
pupils to fill out the blanks in the box 
on page 25 for name and class, but 
not for score, which is for your con- 
venience after you have checked the 
answers and recorded the scores for 
each section and the total. Pupils should 
answer all questions. Only right answers 
count in the score. 

After you have marked the papers, 
you will be better able to observe the 
ability of your students to interpret a 
simple graph, understand a_ political 
cartoon, read a map, explain important 
social science terms, and retain signifi- 
cant information about domestic and 
world affairs. The test will help you to 
build your lesson plans this year with 
the strengths and weaknesses of your 
students in mind. 

We suggest that the scored papers 
be returned to students so that they 
may be made aware of their achieve 
ment. If the number of right answers is 
multiplied by two, pupils will be able 
to compare scores on the customary 
basis of 100. 

By recording the results as indicated 
in the blank on this page, vou will help 
us to make national averages available 
to you for purposes of comparison. 
Please mail this blank not later than 
October 12. Results will be published in 
a November issue. You do not have to 
use this blank if you do not wish to clip 
it. Simply type your scores in a similar 
form. 


France (p. 10) 


World History 


Digest of the Article 

French army seizure of the Algerian 
government in May touched off a politi- 
cal chain reaction. The existing govern- 





Fill out and mail this blank to: 


MY CLASS SCORES IN CONTEMPORARY AFFAIRS TEST 


Senior Scholastic Test Editor, 33 West 42nd St., N-w York 36, N. Y. 





Year in 


TOTAL SCORE *** = o-15 


(Maximum possible, 
all tests: 50) 


Number of pupils by grades making scores in these ranges 


16-25 26-35 36-40 41-45 46-50 





Teacher’s Name 
School 


Grades of pupils 





City and State 


Courses taught 








ment seemed helpless to deal with the 
revolt. Civil war was averted when 
Charles de Gaulle accepted the premier- 
ship. He.was given full power to rule 
for six months without consulting the 
National Assembly and full power to 
draft a new constitution and present it 
to the people in a national referendum. 

The new constitution, which is to be 
voted upon September 28, greatly 
strengthens the power of the executive 
branch. In the interim, the revolt in 
Algeria continues with Moslem nation- 
alists seeking independence. 
A Lesson Plan 
Aim 

To help students understand the back- 
ground of events which have shaken the 


Fourth French Republic and led to a 
referendum on a new constitution. 


Assionment 

1. Explain each of the following 
terms as they relate to French political 
history: (a) coalition; (b) National 
Assembly; (c) Committee of Public 
Safety. 

2. (a) Account for the rise of Charles 

» Gaulle to the premiership. (b) Under 

hat conditions did De Gaulle agree to 
accept the premiership? (c) In what 
major ways does his proposed constitu- 
tion differ from the present one? 

3. Conditions in Algeria have kept 
the French government in a state of 
crisis for four years. Discuss. 


Motivation 


A French newspaperman once re- 
marked: “If you don’t like our govern- 
ment, wait a minute.” How much truth, 
if any, is there in this witty remark? 


Pivcta!l Questions 


1. What is a coalition government? 
Why has France been governed by 
coalition governments since 1945? 

2. If you had been a member of the 
French National Assembly, would you 
have supported Charles de Gaulle for 
premier? Defend your point of view. 

3. If you were a French settler in 
Algeria, what solution of France’s pres- 
ent crisis might you offer? A Moslem 
nationalist in Algeria? 

4. How does the government of the 
Fourth French Republic differ from our 
own government as it relates to powers 
of the President? the legislature? As a 
French citizen, would you vote to ap- 
prove the constitution proposed by 
De Gaulle? Explain vour vote. 


Summary 

Current affairs in France have been 
described as the new “French Revolu- 
tion.” Why? 


References 


As France Goes, by David Schoen- 
brun (Harper, N. Y., 57). 

France in Crisis, ed. by Elizabeth 
Davey (The Reference Shelf, H. W. 
Wilson Co., N. Y., 57). 


Water Resources (p. 16) 


American History, World History, 
World Geography 


Digest of the Article 

Our water resources are dropping be- 
hind our zooming population and boom- 
ing industry. Our biggest water con- 
sumer is industry; for example, it takes 
65,000 gallons of water to manufacture 
one ton of steel. Farms, also, are using 
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more water than ever before, and about 
one third of the water used in irrigation 
is wasted as it seeps through the bot- 
tom of ditches. 

Plans for propping our falling water 
table 
servation, rainmaking, and purification 


include pollution control, con- 
of salt water. There is no danger of the 
earth running out of water, but it be- 
comes more and more difficult to reach 
as the water table gets lower. Progress 
is being made in desalting water, but 
the expense of evaporating the salt is 


too great at this time. 


Aim 

To acquaint students with the seri- 
ousness of the growing water shortage 
and to consider various approaches to 
meeting our needs for water. 


Assignment 


1. Why is water consumption on the 
rise in the U. S.? 

2. Discuss problems posed by the 
following proposals for meeting the 
water shortage: (a) pollution control; 
(b) conservation; (c) rainmaking. 
about two thirds of the 
earth is covered by sea water, our fears 
about water shortages are groundless. 
Do you agree? Support your viewpoint. 


3. Since 


Discussion Questions 


1. To what extent, if any, do we have 
i water problem in our community? 

2. What evidence have we that the 
vater shortage is a serious problem in 
some parts of the United States? (Use 
map on page 17.) 

President Eisenhower 
Nations that “the an- 
water is on the 
threshold of solution.” On what devel- 
President 


3. Recently, 
told the United 
cient problem of 


ypments does the base his 
hopes? 
4. To what 
yur water resources in the United States? 
5. What do you think be a 


major step in meeting the water short- 


extent have we wasted 


should 
age in our country? Our community? 


Things to Do 


1. Students can identify the states 
most affected by water shortages, on 
the map on page 17. Further research 
on the economic productivity of these 
areas can be encouraged. Students who 
have traveled in these areas may give 
their impressions, orally. 

2. A science-minded student can give 
a chalk-talk on water tables. 


Reference 

Teaching Soil and Water Conserva- 
tion: A Classroom and Field Guide. 
Single copies available free to teachers 
on request to Soil Conservation Service, 
U. S. Department of Agriculture, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C. 


Coming Up! 
in Future Issues 


September 26, 1958 
Special Issue 
U.S. and World Affairs Annual 


World Chart e Re- 
Critical Areas 
Understanding 
World Popula- 
Around the 
Important 


Nations of the 
cent Developments in 
Around the World e 
the United Nations e 
tion and Food e Literacy 
World e Chronology of 
Events e@ Chronology of Important 
Events in Science @ Pacts Around the 
World e Political and Economic Sys- 
tems @ Plus Many Other Features and 
Ten Pages of Maps in Full Color. 





Congressmen . . . for 2 Years 
or 4? (p. 8) 


American History, Civics 


In our Forum Topic this week we 
present arguments on both sides of the 
question, “Should members of the U. S. 
House of Representatives be elected to 
four-year terms?” 

Aim 
To help students weigh the argu- 


ments for and against changing the term 
of Congressmen from two to four years. 


Assignment 

1. Why did the Founding Fathers 
establish two years as the term of office 
of members of the House of Representa- 
tives? 

2. To what extent, if any, do condi- 
require that the term of 
lengthened to fou 


tions today 
Congressmen be 
years? 

3.. The advantages of a two-year term 
for Congressmen outweigh the disad- 
vantages. Do you agree? Defend your 
viewpoint by selecting one strong argu- 
ment to support your position. 


Things to Do 

1. Have students read and summarize 
in their own words the provisions of the 
Constitution of the U. S. which relate 
to the House of Representatives (Arti- 
cle I, Section 2). 

2. Organize a round-table discussion 
in which student “experts” exchange 
opinion on the proposal to extend the 
term of Congressmen to four years. One 
student can act as moderator and sum- 
marize the discussion. The class can ask 
questions of the experts. 


Atomic Admiral (p. 18) 


American History, World History 


Our “Newsmaker” this week is Rear 
Admiral Hyman Rickover, father of the 
atomic submarine. 


Discussion Questions 
1. Why is Admiral Rickover 


11-T 
times called the father of the atomic 
submarine? 

2. What 


atom-powered submarine have in war- 


special value might the 
timer 
3. Admiral Rickover “The 


more you sweat in peace the less you 


What do vou think he 


has said 


bleed in war.” 


means’ 


Things to Do 

Students can Current Biog 
raphy, a standard reference work, for a 
brief Admiral Rickover’s life 


To avoid a “run” on the 


consult 


story ot 
53 volume, 
limit the assignment to one or two vol- 
unteers. In a future library 
sure to introduce the class to Current 
Biography. 


less mn, be 


Johann Gutenberg (p. 14) 

World History, American History 
“Breakthroughs in Science” this week 

is devoted to the man who was the first 

to use movable “type” successfully. 


Discussion Questions 
1. Johann Gutenberg has been called 
the father of the printing press. Why? 
2. How has printing helped to make 
modern democracy possible? In what 
sense does printing make the knowledge 
of mankind everlasting? 


Things to Do 

1. A student can bring some mov 
able metal type to class and talk briefly 
on typesetting today. 

2. Perhaps a visit to the local news- 
paper plant can be arranged. Such visits 
should be planned in advance so that 
students will be prepared for what they 
will see. The visit can be followed up 
with class discussion. 


“Ad-Wise” 


Since many students may have their 
first mail-order experiences with one of 
Senior Scholastic’s advertisers, we have 
published “The Importance of Adver- 
tising” for their guidance and _ protec- 
tion (p. 30). 

Students oriented toward the graphic 
arts should try their hand at the annual 
Merchant Marine Poster Contest an- 
nounced this week (p. 31). 





Answers to Contemporary Affairs Test 
(See pages 25-26) 


I. Map: 1-U. S. S. R.; 2-peninsula; 3- 
Black Sea; 4-800 miles; 5-northeast. 

II. World Affairs: l-a; 2-a; 
b; 6-b; 7-d; 8-a; 9-a; 10-d. 

III. Words in the News: 1-c; § 
4-d; 5-a. 

’. Graph: 1-T; 2-F; 3-NS; 4-F; 

V. At Home: 1-d; 2-d; 3-a; 
6-d; 7-a; 8-b; 9-c; 10-d. 

VI. Cartoon: 1-T; 2-F; 3-F; 4-T; 5-T. 

VII. World Leaders: 1-a; 2-j; 3-e; 4-k; 
5-f; 6-i; 7-h; 8-c; 9-b; 10-g. 
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Rocket to the moon. A new French constitution. Mounting excitement in 


the U. S. election campaigns... 
No one can say what crucial developments will come next week, or 


the week after. But their impact will be felt by us all. 
Give your students the best help in following each week’s news, and 


in understanding it. Today — make sure their subscriptions to SENIOR 


SCHOLASTIC are in for this school year. 
Mail the reply card now (you may revise your order later). You'll be 
just in time to get copies of the 1958-59 U. S. and WORLD AFFAIRS 


ANNUAL for every student . . . to help guide their study of current affairs 
throughout the year. 


Choose the Scholastic magazine that suits your needs 


JUNIOR SCHOLASTIC (grades 6, 


SENIOR SCHOLASTIC (grades 10, 
11, 12) Especially for classes in 
Problems of Democracy, Govern- 
ment and American History. 
Weekly study units in both na- 
tional and world affairs... forum 
discussion . . . science. 


SCHOLASTI( 


MAGAZINES - 


WORLD WEEK (grades 8, 9, 10) 
For World History and Citizen- 
ship classes. Each issue centers 
around a world affairs unit — 
planned through the year to 
cover key areas. Also ‘‘American 
Issues” and citizenship features. 


7, 8) Ideal introduction to the 
regular study of current affairs. 
Clear, colorful news coverage 

units on nations of the 
world, current problems. Also 


short stories and language skills. 


33 West 42nd Street, New York 36, N. Y. 
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Films and Filmstrips for 
Holidays and Anniversaries 


By VERA FALCONER 


Citizenship Day—Sept. 17 


Are You a Good Citizen?: 10 mins.; 
color or B&W, El, Jr. A good citizen’s 
qualities, as shown by man chosen to 
head Citizenship Day celebration. (Cor.) 

A Citizen Makes a Decision: 20 mins.; 
color, Jr, Sr. How one citizen conducted 
research to make decision on vital com- 
munity problem. (YAF.) 

Getting the Facts: 11 mins.; Up El, Jr, 
Sr. Three steps citizens should follow in 
making decisions, importance of knowing 
the facts. (EBF.) 

Secure the Blessings: 30 mins.; Jr, Sr. 
Our democracy as determined by every- 
day Americans. (ADL.) 

Let’s Be Good Citizens at Home, Let’s 
Be Good Citizens at School, Let’s Be 
Good Citizens in Our Neighborhood: each 
10 mins.; L El. Basic principles of citizen- 
ship. (Gate.) 

Christian Citizen: 45 frs.; Jr, Sr. Mean- 
ing of citizenship, obligations, privileges 
and duties for all. (Church.) 

What Our Country Does for Us: 52 frs.; 
What We Must Do for Our Country: 70 
frs., Up El, Jr. Duties and privileges of 
American citizens. (SVE.) 

Growth of American Democracy: 40 
frs.; Up El, Jr, Sr. Development of Amer- 
ican freedom and democracy. (Yale.) 

U. S. Citizen and His Governments: 4 
fs., color, abt. 49 frs. each; Jr, Sr. Ser- 
vices rendered by government; needs, 
responsibilities of citizens. (ACE.) 


Columbus Day—Oct. 12 


Story of Christopher Columbus: 17 
mins.; color or B&W, Up El, Jr, Sr. Life 
from boyhood to landing on San Salva- 
dor; events leading to discovery. (EBF.) 

Christopher Columbus: Feature film 
produced by Universal with Fredric 
March; Up El, Jr, Sr. (UW.) 

Christopher Columbus: 37 frs.; Jr. Ma- 
jor events in his life, taken from motion 
picture. (FiH.) 

Christopher Columbus: 36 frs.; El, Jr. 
Life and exploits. (YAF.) 

Columbus: 55 frs.; El, Jr. Struggles and 
achievements, based on J. Arthur Rank 
feature. (Ed & Rec.) 

Columbus Day: 35 frs.: L El. Back- 
ground of holiday. (Pop Sci.) 

Columbus Day: 49 frs.; color, El, Jr. 
History, significance, typical observance. 
(YAF.) 

Story of Christopher Columbus: 32 frs.; 
color, El, Jr. Important events: personal 
qualities, explorations. (SVE.) 


See list of sources and abbreviations 
on page 14-T. 


New World Is Discovered: 16 frs.; color, 
Up El. The voyage of discovery. (JamH.) 


United Nations Week—Oct. 19-26 


We, The Peoples: 8 mins.; Jr, Sr. Need 
for and purposes of UN charter; major 
departments. (YAF.) 

Defense of the Peace: 12 mins.; Jr, Sr. 
How the UN is organized and how it 
works. (UN.) 

The Grand Design: 9 mins.; Jr, Sr. 
Problems of first six years of the UN and 
how these were faced. (UN.) 

This Is the Challenge: 10 mins.; Jr, Sr. 
Methods by which UN attacks the basic 
causes underlying disputes and wars. 
(UN.) ' 

Workshop for Peace: 29 mins.; Jr, Sr. 
The UN building in New York, duties of 
departments housed there. (UN.) 

The Task Ahead: 20 mins.; Jr, Sr. 
Needs for and work of UNESCO. (UN.) 

Operation Goodwill: 10 mins.; Jr, Sr. 
Delegates attending New Hampshire 
town meeting; development of aid from 
area to other countries. (UN.) 

For Economic Progress: 47 frs.; For 
Social Progress: 41 frs.; Jr, Sr. Work of 
Economic and Social Council in UN pro- 
gram. (UN.) 

Three Promises: 69 frs.; El. What UN 
means to us. (UN.) 

United Nations—Blueprint for Peace: 
52 frs.; Jr, Sr. Objectives and achieve- 
ments of UN in furthering world peace. 
(UN.) 

For Lasting Peace: 35 frs.; Jr, Sr. Work 
of specialized agencies in struggle against 
basic causes of war. (UN.) 

To Promote Better Life: 56 frs.; Sr. 
Activities of UN to promote social prog- 
ress and better standards of living. 
(NYT.) 

Better World Neighbors: 50 frs.; Sr. 
_ UNESCO and other agencies work. 
(FiH.) 

United Nations Organization: 75 frs.: 
Jr, Sr. Development of Charter, the UN 
headquarters, work of major depart- 
ments. (Life.) 


Theodore Roosevelt Centennial—Oct. 27 


Theodore Roosevelt — American: 29 
mins.; Up El, Jr, Sr. Free loan. Produced 
for Centennial by Theodore Roosevelt 
Centennial Commission. Newsreels, po- 
litical posters, ‘cartoons and other con- 
temporary material used to chronicle 
career of Roosevelt and highlight his 
many fields of interest. (Assn.) 

Teddy the Rough Rider: 19 mins.; col- 
or, Jr, Sr. Warner Bros. short, biography 
from 1898 to 1914. (TFC.) 

Attempt to Assassinate Theodore Roose- 





Sept. 17 
Oct. 12 
19-26 


Citizenship Day 
Columbus Day 
United Nations Week Oct 
Theodore Roosevelt 
Centennial 

Halloween 

Children’s Book Week Nov. 2-8 
Election Day Nov. 4 
American Education Week Nov. 9-15 
Veterans Day Nov. 11 
Thanksgiving Day Nov. 27 
Human Rights Day Dec. 10 
Hanukkah Dec. 6-14 
Christmas Dec. 25 
Robert E. Lee’s birthday Jan. 19 


Oct. 27 
Oct. 31 











velt: 27 mins.; Sr. “You Are There” re- 
enactment of 1912 campaign. (YAF.) 

Theodore Roosevelt: 41 frs. color, El, 
Jr. Biography, characteristics, achieve- 
ments, interests, activities. (JamH.) 

Theodore Roosevelt, Man of Action: 
25 frs.; color, El, Jr. Life and services 
to his country. (Eye.) 

Story of Theodore Roosevelt: 29 frs.; 
color, El, Jr. Biography, personal qual- 
ities and service to country. (SVE.) 


Halloween—Oct. 31 


Trick or Treat: 13 mins.; UNICEF film. 
How boys and girls can share their Hal- 
loween with children of the world. El, 
Jr, Sr. (Assn.) 

Halloween: 26 frs.; color, El, Jr. His- 
tory, significance, observance. (YAF.) 

New York Halloween Festival at Inter- 
national House: 63 frs.; El, Jr, Sr. Stu- 
dents of many nations preparing for 
festival program, each country present- 
ing own contributions. (Teach. Aid.) 

Ichabod Crane: 52 frs. color, El, Jr. 
Story of this legendary character. (EBF.) 

Legend of Sleepy Hollow: 50 frs.; color, 
Up El, Jr. Based on Walt Disney film. 
(EBF.) 


Children’s Book Week—Nov. 2-8 


Choosing Books to Read: 10 mins; 
B&W or color, Jr, Sr. Illustrates values 
of books for many purposes; shows high 
school student’s experiences with books. 
(Cor.) 

It’s Fun to Read Books: 10 mins.; B&W 
or color, El, Jr. Designed to help develop 
enjoyment of reading; answers questions 
such as where to get books, how to take 
care of them, how to get fun from them. 
(Cor.) 

Library Adventure: 13 mins.; B&W or 
color, El, Jr. Children’s room in public 
library proves to be fun; learn how to 
find fiction and non-fiction, use card cata- 
logue, check out books, get card. (Neub.) 

The Impressionable Years: 30 mins.; El, 
Jr, Sr. Little girl’s first experience in a 
public library. (UW.) 

American Folklore Series: 4 color fs, 
abt. 40 frs. each; El, Jr. Puppets depict 
these “tall” tales: Joe Magarac, Johnny 
Appleseed, Paul Bunyan, Pecos Bill. 
(YAF.) 











14-T 


American Legendary Heroes: 6 color 
fs, abt. 50 frs. each; El. Hiawatha, Icha- 
bod Crane, Paul Bunyan, Pecos Bill, Rip 
Van Winkle, Uncle Remus. (EBF.) 

Folk Tales from Many Lands: 6 color 
fs, abt. 45 frs. each; El, Jr. Clever Manka, 
Five Chinese Brothers, Goose Girl, Gul- 
brand on the Hillside, Pinocchio, Tinker 
and the Ghost. (YAF.) 

Classical Literature Series: 12 color fs, 
abt. 100 frs.; Jr, Sr. Ali Baba, Alice in 
Wonderland, Christmas Carol, Ivanhoe, 
King Arthur, Moby Dick, The Odyssey, 
Rip Van Winkle, Robin Hood, Robinson 
Crusoe, Three Musketeers, Treasure Is- 
land. (Eye.) 

Golden Book Classics: 4 color fs, abt. 
40 frs.; Up El, Jr. Moby Dick, Robinson 
Crusoe, Gulliver's Travels, King Arthur. 
(YAF.) 

Myths of Greece and Rome: 6 color fs, 
abt. 40 frs.; Up El, Jr, Sr. Re-tells well- 
known myths. (JamH.) 

Famous American Stories: 6 color fs, 
abt. 48 frs.; El, Jr. Gold Bug, Tom 
Sawyer, Evangeline, Man Without a 
Country, Great Stone Face, Luck of 
Roaring Camp. (EBF.) 

(EDITOR’S NOTE: Feature films based 
on famous books are available on 16 mm. 
wee catalogs from Films and from 

Ww.) 


Election Day—Nov. 4 


Voting Procedures: 14 mins.; Sr. Regis- 
tration, preparation of voting lists, bal- 
lots, summary of voting procedures. 
(Ind. U.) 

Meaning ‘of Elections: 10 mins.; color or 
B&W, Jr, Sr. How system of elections op- 
erates; how citizens participate in gov- 
ernment; problems of system. (Cor.) 

Government Is Your Business: 27 mins.; 
Jr, Sr. Importance for all citizens to 
make government their business. (Chris.) 

Election Day: 25 frs.; color, El. Mean- 
ing and observance. (Eye.) 

Political Parties and Elections: 39 frs.; 
Sr. Right to vote as provided by Consti- 
tution. (McGH.) 

Young Citizen Looks at Politics: 50 frs.; 
color, El, Jr, Sr. Organization of parties, 
primaries, conventions, campaigns, regis- 
tration, mechanics of elections, need for 
all to exercise right to vote. (Pop Sci.) 


American Education Week—Nov. 9-15 


Design of American Public Education: 
16 mins.; Sr, Ad. Structure of our educa- 
tional system; “assembly line” process 
compared to education as it is in demo- 
cratic society. (McGH.) 


School and the Community: 14 mins.; 
B&W or color, Sr, Ad. (McGH.) 

A Better Tomorrow: 24 mins.; Sr, Ad. 
Importance of education in democracy; 
our system as shown in New York City 
public schools. (UW.) 

Crowded Out: 29 mins.; color or B&W, 
Sr, Ad. Dramatic story of what happens 
to children and teachers when schools 
are overcrowded. (NEA.) 

Skippy and the Three R’s: 29 mins.; 
color or B&W, Jr, Sr, Ad. How our 
schools teach fundamentals to children 
just entering school. (NEA.) 

A Desk for Billie: 57 mins.; color or 
B&W, Jr, Sr, Ad. Migrant child finds 
opportunity in schools across America. 
(NEA.) 

Section Sixteen: 134% mins.; Sr, Ad. 
Produced by Westinghouse Broadcasting 
Co. History of education in the U. S. 
with implications for today’s schools. 
(NEA.) 

Education in America: 43 frs.; Up El, 
Jr, Sr. Growth of education in our coun- 
try. (Mus Ext.) 

Growth of American Education: 40 
frs.; Jr, Sr. Development of our educa- 
tional system, educational leaders, impor- 
tance of education in democracy. (Yale.) 


Veterans Day—Nov. 11 


World War I (Role of the U.S.A.): 28 
mins.; color or B&W, Jr, Sr. Events 
leading U. S. into war; course of the war; 
Wilson at the peace conference. (EBF.) 

World War II: 28 mins.; color or B&W, 
Jr, Sr. Historic events leading U. S. into 
war; development of American public 
opinion; role in the war. (EBF.) 

Farewell to Yesterday: 90 mins.; Jr, Sr, 
Ad. History of last 30 years from Wilson 
at Versailles through World War II and 
Korea. (Films.) 

You Are There Series: each 27 mins.; 
Jr, Sr, Ad. V-J Day, D-Day, December 7, 
1941, Secret Message That Plunged Amer- 
ica into World War I. (YAF.) 

Pearl Harbor: 30 mins.; Defeat of 
Japan: 30 mins.; The Cold Decade— 
Korean Stalemate: 30 mins.; Victory in 
Europe: 30 mins.; all Jr, Sr, Ad. Produced 
by CBS-TV for “Air Power.” Newsreel 
and captured footage help to re-create 
the above historic events. (McGH.) 

Veteran’s Day: 25 frs.; color, El, Jr. 
Meaning and how it is celebrated. (Eye.) 


Thanksgiving—Nov. 27 


The Pilgrims: 22 mins.; Jr, Sr. From 
events leading to first settlement to first 
Thanksgiving. (EBF.) 
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Plymouth Adventure: feature produced 
by MGM; Jr, Sr, Ad. (Films.) 

Thanksgiving: 30 frs.; color, El, Jr. His- 
tory, significance, observance. (YAF.) 

Thanksgiving Day: 49 frs.; color, El. 
Historic background. (EBF.) 

Thanksgiving Day: 25 frs.; color, El, Jr. 
Meaning, observances. (Eye.) 

Thanksgiving: 42 frs.; color, El, Jr. The 
first Thanksgiving. (FiH.) 

Story of Thanksgiving: 31 frs.; color, 
El. Landing of Pilgrims, winter hard- 
ships, summer planting, first Thanksgiv- 
ing. (SVE.) 

Meaning of Thanksgiving: 42 frs.; color, 
El, Jr. History from first observance to 
present; resources and privileges Ameri- 
cans should give thanks for. (Pop Sci.) 


Human Rights Day—Dec. 10 


Of Human Rights: 21 mins.; Jr, Sr, Ad. 
The Universal Declaration of Human 
Rights is discussed. (UN.) 

Heritage: 10 mins.; Jr, Sr. Natural 
rights of man and how these can be 
maintained, through story of Tom All- 
man. (McGH.) 

Story That Couldn’t Be Printed: 15 
mins.; Jr, Sr. Produced by MGM. Peter 
ceneee's fight for freedom of the press. 
( a 


Due Process of Law Denied: 29 mins.; 
Jr, Sr. From 20th Century Fox’s “Ox 
Bow Incident.” How innocent people can 
be wronged when group takes law into 
own hands. (TFC.) 

Voices of the People: 18 mins.; El, Jr, 
Sr. Importance of freedom of speech; the 
Freedom Train; our basic documents. 
(UW.) 

Born Equal: 10 mins.; Jr, Sr. Meaning 
and purpose of UN Declaration of Human 
Rights; develops first article that all per- 
sons are born equal; contrasts well-run 
democracy with police state. (ADL.) 

Peaceful Assembly and Free Speech: 
22 mins.; Sr, Ad. Edward R. Murrow 
program on problem of American Civil 
Liberties Union in finding meeting place. 
(McGH.) 

Universal Declaration of Human Rights: 
49 frs.; Sr. Contents of the Declaration 
and its meaning. (UN.) 

To Secure These Rights: 50 frs.; Sr. 
Report by President’s Committee on Civil 
Rights; American ideals and practice con- 
trasted. (FiH.) 

Battle for Liberty: 7 sd fs, 33 1/3 rpm, 
abt. 75 frs. each; Sr, Ad. To spark group 
discussion of freedom; life in free society 
as contrasted with that in society which 
is not free. (JamH.) 





SOURCES 

NOTE: All titles are black and white 
unless otherwise stated. Filmstrips indi- 
cated by frs. (frames) instead of running 
time. If motion pictures are desired for a 


holiday booking, remember to order ex- 
tremely early since prints are in great 
demand. Some Christmas titles are 
booked as much as a year in advance. 
Abbreviations: mins, minutes; B&W, 


black and white; El, elementary; L El, 


lower elementary; Up El, upper elemen- 
tary; Jr, junior high; Sr, senior high; 


frs., frames; fs., filmstrips; abt., about; 


Ad, adult; sd fs, sound filmstrip. 











ACE—Americean Council on Education 

744 Jackson Place 

Washington 6, D. C. 
ADL—Anti-Defamation League 

of B’nai B’rith 

515 Madison Ave., N. Y. C. 22 
Alexark—Alexark & Norsim 

156 No. Arden Blvd. 

Los Angeles 4, Calif. 
Assn.—Association Films 

347 Madison Ave., N. Y. C. 17 
Brandon—Brandon Films 

200 West 57th St., N. Y. C. 19 
Chris.._The Christophers, Inc. 

18 East 48th St., N. Y. C. 7 
Church—Church Screen Productions 

(through SVE) 
Cor—Coronet Films 

Coronet Bldg., Chicago 1 
EBF—Encyclopaedia Britannica Films 

Wilmette, Ill. 
Ed & Rec—Educ. & Recreational 

Guides 
10 Brainard Rd., Summit, N. J. 





Enrich—Enrichment Teach. .Aaterials 
246 Fifth Ave., N. Y. C. 1 
Eye—Eye Gate House 
146-01 Archer Ave. 
Jamaica 35, N. Y. 
Family—Family Films Inc. 
5823 Santa Monica Blvd. 
Hollywood 38, Calif. 
FiH—Filmstrip House 
347 Madison Ave., N. Y. C. 17 
Films—Films, Inc. 
Wilmette, Ill. 
Gate—Gateway Productions 
1859 Powell St. 
San Francisco 11, Calif. 
IndU—Audio-Visual Center 
Indiana Univ., Bloomington, Ind. 
JamH—Jam Handy Organization 
2821 East Grand Blvd. 
Detroit 11, Mich. 
Jewish Ed—Jewish Educ. Comm. of 
N. Y. 1776 Broadway, N.Y. C. 19 
Life—Life Filmstrips 
9 Rockefeller Plaza, N. Y. C. 20 





McGH—McGroaw-Hill Book Co. 
Text-Films Department 
330 West 42nd St., N. Y. C. 36 
Meth.—Methodist Publishing House 
Audio-Visual Dept. 
201 8th Ave., S. 
Nashville 2, Tenn. 
MusExt—Museum Extension Service 
10 East 43rd St., N. Y. C. 17 
Nat AJ—National Academy 
for Adult Jewish Studies 
1109 Fifth Ave., N. Y. C. 28 
NEA—National Education Assn. 
Publication Sales 
1201 Sixteenth St., N.W. 
Washington, D. C. 
Neub—Neubacher Productions 
10609 Bradbury Rd. 
Los Angeles 64, Calif. 
NYT—The New York Times 
Office of Educational Activities 
229 W. 43rd St., N. Y. C. 36 
Pop Sci—Popular Science 
(through McGraw-Hill) 


Still—Stillfilm, Inc. 
35 S. Raymond Ave. 
Pasadena 1, Calif. 

SVE Society for Visual Education 
1345 Diversey Pkwy., Chicago 
Teach Aid—Teaching Aids Service 

Visual Education Bldg. 

Lowell & Cherry Lane 

Floral Park, N. Y. 
TFC—Teaching Film Custodians 

25 West 43rd St., N. Y. C. 36 
UN—United Nations Film Division 

42nd St. at First Ave., N. Y. C. 17 
UnAH—Union of Amer. Hebrew 

Congregations 

838 Fifth Ave., N. Y. C. 21 
UW-—United World Films 

1445 Park Ave., N. Y. C. 29 
YAF—Young America Films Div. 

McGraw-Hill Book Co. 

330 West 42nd St., N. Y. C. 36 
Yale—Yale Univ. Press Film Service 

Filmstrips Dept. 

386 Fourth Ave., N. Y. C. 16 
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Let’s Live Democracy: 43 frs.; Jr, Sr. 
Plea for equal rights and opportunities 
for all; analysis of social and economic 
factors which give rise to discrimination 
against minority groups. (ADL.) 


Hanukkah—Dec. 6-14 


Jr, Sr. The 





Cry a Warning: 30 
Hanukkah story 
time of the Maccabees. (Nat AJ.) 

Hanukkah; Festival of Lights: 41 frs.; 
color, El. Young children preparing for 
and celebrating this hol day in home and 
school. (UnAH.) 

Story of Hanukkah: 32 frs.; El, Jr, S 





mieive as 
taking 





Celebrat yn Dy a Jew sh tam ly n Amer- 
ca; “flashback” to revolt against King 
of Syria by Judah Maccabees Je wish Ed.) 

Our Festival of H: inukkah: 2 frs.; color, 
El, Jr, Sr. History and « comparison 
of events in early Jewish |} tory with 
American Revolution 





lish modern state of Israe 

The Jewish Home: 44 f: 
Daily life, observation of 
religious festivals. (Jewish Ed.) 


Christmas—Dec. 25 

Prince of Peace: 22 mins 
torial account of the Chr 
from Annunciation to flight 
(UW.) 

Christmas Through the a ae mins.; 
color or B&W, El, Jr. Bibl history 
myths, legends and customs; sources of 
many Christmas symbols. (EBF.) 

Christmas Customs Near and Far: 13 
mins.; color or B&W, El, Jr. Legends, 
customs and traditions in many coun- 
tries. (Cor.) 

A Christmas Carol: El, Jr, Sr. MGM 
feature film of the Dickens story. (Films.) 

A Christmas Carol: 9 mins.; El, Jr, Sr. 
A 1. version of the Dickens story 
(UW 

+ El, Jr, Sr. Feature film of 
Dickens tale produced in Great Britain. 
(Brandon. ) 

Littlest Angel: 1342 mins.; B&W or 
color, El. The well-known tale by Charles 
Tazewell. (Cor.) 

Christmas Rhapsody: 11 mins.; color or 
B&W, El. Story of the littlest Christmas 
tree; uses many familiar carols. (EBF.) 

How the Animals Discovered Christ- 
mas: 13 mins.; color or B&W, El, Jr. Ani- 
mals help blue bird with broken wing 
and discover Spirit of Christmas. (Cor.) 

A Visit from St. Nicholas: 4 mins.; 
color or B&W, El. The midnight visit of 
St. Nicholas from Moore’s poem. (Cor.) 

Night Before Christmas: 11 mins.; color 
or B&W. El. Jr. Dramatization of Moore’s 
poem. (EBF.) 

Silent Night: Story of the Christmas 
Carol: 13% mins.; color or B&W, El, Jr, 
Sr. History of this favorite carol, how it 
spread all over the world and became a 
symbol of the Christmas spirit. (Cor.) 

Star in the Night: 20 mins.; Jr, Sr 
Warner Bros. film; story of another birth 
on Christmas, ha ng parallels with 
birth of Christ; how Christian principles 
govern actions of men of good will. 
(Films. ) 

A Charles Dickens Christmas: 22 mins.; 
color or B&W, Jr, Sr. Dramatizes the 
Christmas visit of Pickwick and friends 
to Dingley Dell Farm. (EBF.) 

Gift of the Magi: 20 mins.: Jr, Sr. A 
20th Century-Fox film, from the O. 
Henry Story. (TFC.) 

Christmas Spirit: 30 mins.; color or 
B&W, El, Sr. Story of two boys and 
the pony they wanted for Christmas. 
(Family. ) 

The First Christmas: 28 frs.; color, El, 
Jr, Sr. Miniature figures and sets depict 
the first Christmas. (Eye.) 

Christmas Story: 40 frs.; color, El, Jr, 
Sr. Paintings from National Gallery 
grouped to tell story of Nativity. (Mus- 
Ext.) 

Strange Gift: 50 frs.: color, El, Jr, Sr 
Great Angel gives light. song, and love 
to Christ child: Little Angel asked to 
bring Him a strange little gift. and learns 
profound lesson about Christmas. (SVE.) 


























Time still to celebrate vibrant, picturesque Indian 
festivals and an exotic Xmas . . . DUSSEHRA in 
October, a dramatic pageant of man’s victory over 
evil. In November: DIVALI, when the goddess of 
light, resplendent and serene, brings hove, dispels 
darkness. . 

Excellent hotels, expert guides, Spring-tone cli- 
mate, all travel comforts. 

For illustrated 28-page booklet on Festivals, con- 
tact your Travel Agent or address Dept. ST 


19 East 49th St 
GOVERNMENT OF INDIA i tae Te bh 


TOURIST OFFICE: Murray Hill 8-2245 


685 Market St. 
San Francisco 5, Calif 
EXbrook 7-0066 














(Continued on page 21-T) 






First Aid Film 
‘Hof lan 


Including the new back-pressure, arm- 
lift method of artificial respization 


This up-to-date film contains all 
of the important information on 
basic principles of First Aid, and 
also demonstrates new artificial 
respiration method approved by 
the American Red Cross 

The only cost for this 34-min- 
ute 16-mm. sound film is return 
postage. 


Gohmsenagofuuen -—4 
Education Department 


Johnson & Johnson, New Brunswick, N. J. 
Please send me information on the film “Help Wanted.” 


| 
| 
| 
Name - — | 
| 
| 
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A Word to Teachers About Testing 


By BENJAMIN SHIMBERG, Ph. D. 
Director, Guidance Inquiry, 
Educational Testing Service, 

Princeton, N. J. 


AN YOU recall the first time that you 

—a prospective teacher—had to take 
a “standardized” examination? What 
was it for: college admission? a scholar- 
ship you needed? that job you were 
after? 

How much did you know about test- 
ing at that time? Had anyone taken the 
trouble to explain to you what tests 
were all about, the different kinds of 
questions you were likely to encounter, 
and how the results might be used? 

If your experiences with tests are at 
all typical, you probably knew very 
little about them until you took that 
measurement course in college. The 
youngsters in your high school classes 
are in the same fix now. They know 
that tests may play an important part 
in their future, but they’re not sure just 
what the role of tests will be, at what 
points they'll encounter them, or what 
they can do to get ready. 

Parents assume that the school will 
explain the mysteries of testing to their 
children, Busy teachers leave it to the 
guidance counselor; and since he’s al- 
ready loaded down with more jobs than 
he can handle, many students go through 
school without ever getting an adequate 
orientation to the field of testing. This 
is unfortunate because without authori- 
tative information these students are 
easy prey for rumors and wild exag- 
gerations about “how terrible the tests 
are” and how “everything depends on 
the scores you make.” 

Many students develop negative atti- 
tudes toward tests, especially when their 
first-hand experiences with tests are 
threatening or otherwise unsatisfying. 
For example, some schools use academic 
ability tests for administrative purposes 
and do not report the results to the stu- 


Dr. Benjamin Shimberg, author of 
this article, is staff associate, Office of 
the President, Educational Testing 
Service. A former Air Force psycholo- 
gist, he received his doctors degree at 
Purdue Univ. Co-authors with Dr. 
Shimberg of the testing series in the 
student magazines are these former 
high school teachers: Dr. Scarvia B. 
Anderson, editor of the Cooperative 
Test Division of ETS, and a former 
Fulbright scholar at Oxford; and Martin 
R. Katz, author of “You: Today and 
Tomorrow,” a guidance publication of 
ETS, who has been counselor for boys 
at Hartford (Conn.) Public High School. 


dent or use the information to help him 
get a better understanding of his abili- 
ties. How is he to know that these same 
tests can tell him how likely he is to 
succeed in different subjects, or what 
chance he has of success in college, un- 
less someone tells him these things? 

Last spring the editors of Scholastic 
Magazines decided that they wanted 
their readers to have a better under- 
standing of standardized tests—not only 
those they would be taking for college 
admission, but also the ones they'll meet 
in the classroom, in the school’s guid- 
ance office, in military service, or when 
they apply for a job. They asked staff 
members of the Educational Testing 
Service of Princeton, New Jersey, to help 
them prepare such a series of articles 
addressed to students, to appear at reg- 
ular intervals through the school year 
1958-59 in Senior Scholastic, World 
Week, and Practical English. 

Most readers of Scholastic Teacher 
are probably familiar with ETS tests 
and services. This year, more than a 
third of a million students took the 
“College Boards” which ETS adminis- 
ters for the College Entrance Examina- 
tion Board at more than 1,200 centers 
in the U. S. and around the world. Tens 
of thousands of students seeking careers 
as doctors, lawyers, businessmen,. and 
teachers took ETS examinations for en- 
try into leading professional and gradu- 
ate schools. Candidates for the foreign 
service of the U. S. State Department 
took ETS-prepared examinations, as did 
applicants for ‘West Point, Air Force 
Academy, and other service schools. 
Teachers from the elementary grades 
through college use aptitude and 
achievement tests prepared by ETS. 


Meeting the Test 

Fifteen times during this school year, 
we shall introduce students to various 
types of tests and explain what they’re 
all about. We'll provide many examples 
so that students can “get the feel” of 
answering different kinds of questions. 

We begin the series with a close look 
at scholastic ability tests and what they 
measure. The “SAT” (Scholastic Apti- 
tude Test) of the College Board will 
receive special scrutiny — along with 
scholarship qualifying tests. We'll try to 
answer questions like the following: 
> How do college admissions officers 
use SAT scores? 
> How can academic ability test scores 
help a candidate decide which college 
to apply to? 
> Does cramming help students to get 
higher scores? 
> What’s the effect of practice on a 
student’s score? 
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The American Magazine 
“| ordered everybody to take an apti- 
tude test, and look what happened!” 


Achievement tests of all types will 
next come up for consideration. One 
article will deal with the tests which 
emphasize the measurement of facts 
and skills; another wé&l discuss tests 
which require students to apply old 
learnings to new problems; a third will 
focus on how the student and his teach- 
ers may use achievement test results 
constructively. 

Examples of tests which students may 
encounter in guidance, employment, 
and job placement will then be de- 
scribed. These will include various “per- 
formance tests” and special tests of 
mechanical and clerical ability. We 
shall illustrate the use of “multi-factor” 
batteries and show how the U. S. Em- 
ployment Service has developed “pro- 
files” for many different jobs. We've 
invited the employment manager of a 
big department store to pass along 
some “do’s and dont’s” for the job- 
applicant when he takes a test. 

Interest tests or “inventories” are 
used mainly for guidance. Personality 
tests sometimes turn up in the guidance 
office, frequently in the employment 
office. Both types of tests are surrounded 
by misunderstandings. We'll point out 
what the student may hope to learn 
from his interest test scores and will 
discuss the different uses to which the 
guidance counselor and employment 
manager are likely to put information 
gained from a personality test. 

While we have no secret formula that 
assures success on a test, we shall pass 
on to the student some advice which 
may help him to do his best in the 
future. We shall also introduce him to 
the language of test scores: the meaning 
of terms like IQ, percentile, standard 
scores, and grade equivalents. Mastery 
of terminology will be useful to him in 
discussing test results. 

We plan to conclude our series with 
two articles in which we'll show how 
the bits and pieces of test information 
can be put together; and how such in- 
formation can help students in their 
school work and in making decisions 
about educational and vocational plans. 
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share with your classes next year .. . 

Wi b T A t L ti A t | the photos, ‘souvenirs, samples of each 
in ree rip 0 a in merica . country’s products. With Latin America 

so dominant in today’s news, you'll 

Scholastic Teacher's “Wings Over Latin America” want to visit for yourself the area that 

is so vital in the defense of America and 


the free world. 
How do you get started? It’s easy. 


contest offers three fabulous vacation tours FREE! 


OU can win the dream trip of a_ from three to seven days in each coun- 

lifetime—a 31-day excursion to seven _ try, enjoying luxurious hotel accommo- What to Do: Just write a letter, essay, 
different" Latin American countries— dations F REE! . or extitie aheuk whv vou’d like to visit 
FREE! You'll fly on the wings of Pan Youll visit Peru, Chile, Argentina, Prag Sarg Perhaps ven went to 
American's Rainbow Service and Pana- Uruguay, Venezuela, ( uracao, and the satisfy a life-long desire? Or gather ma 
gra Tourist Service—the finest airlines Dominican Republic. Phink of the nakal to improve your instruction? Or 
serving Latin America. You'll spend wealth of experiences you'll be able to you're just plain curious about how ou 


Latin American neighbors live? Write 
your reasons in 750 words or less. Type 
your entry double-spaced. Manuscripts 
act ompanle d by self-addressed stamped 
envelopes will be returned at the end 


of the contest. 


Who Is Eligible: Any full-time U. $ 
teacher, supervisor, curriculum special 
ist, school librarian or administrator in 
a public, private, or parochial elemen 
tarv or secondary school. (You do NOT 
have to be a subscriber to Scholastic 


Magazines in order to entet 


Judges: Dr. John W. Studebaker 
Chairman of the Editorial Board, Scho 
lastic Magazines, and former S 
Commissioner of Education; Miss Delia 
Goetz, Educational Materials Specialist, 
Education Division, International Co- 
operation Administration; and Dr. Hu 
bert C. Herring, well-known authority 
on Latin-American affairs. 


Deadline for entries: January 15, 
1959. Send to: Travel Editor, Scholas 
tic Teacher Magazine, 33 West 42nd 
Street, New York 36, N. Y. 


DON’T DELAY — START YOUR ENTRY TODAY! -----nconronronrroorrorors 


4 
hirty-one-day tour of Latin America, round-trip via Pan American Airways and ; 
Panagra, plus luxurious accommodations at the following hotels: VENEZUELA: 
three days at the Tamanaco, Caracas (photo 2, above); PERU: three days at 
the Grand Hotel Bolivar, Lima (photo 3); URUGUAY: seven days at the Victoria 

FIRST PRIZE Plaza, Montevideo (4); CHILE: seven days at the Carrera, Santiago (6); 
CURACAO: four days at the Curacao Intercontinental (7); ARGENTINA: three 
days at the Plaza, Buenos Aires (8); DOMINICAN REPUBLIC: four days at the 
El Embajador, Ciudad Trujillo (9). 


Twenty-day tour of the Caribbean, round-trip via Pan American Airways and 
Panagra, plus luxurious accommodations at the following hotels: PUERTO RICO: 


SECOND PRIZE five days at the Intercontinental, San Juan (1); CUBA: five days at the Nacional 


de Cuba, Havana (5); CURACAO: five days at the Curacao Intercontinental (7): 
DOMINICAN REPUBLIC: five days at the El] Embajador, Ciudad Trujillo (9). 


Round-trip flight to the Dominican Republic via Pan American Airways and Pana- 


THIRD PRIZE gra, with luxurious accommodations for seven days at the E] Embajador, Ciudad 


Trujillo (9). 


ALL TRIPS WILL ORIGINATE AND TERMINATE AT EITHER NEW YORK CITY OR MIAMI, 
WHICHEVER IS MORE CONVENIENT FOR THE PRIZE WINNER. 


HONORABLE MENTIONS: Three runners-up will each get an Encyclopaedia Britannica World Atlas. 
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How an “adopted” ship gave us a 


Window on the World 


By CURN C. HARVEY 


ANT to teach geography as a living 

subject? Adopt a ship! Not only do 
such projects make geography come to 
life for pupils, but they help them in 
other courses, such as history, English, 
and reading. 

In the Milford (Utah) Public 
Schools, my geography class wrote to 
the Department of the Navy and asked 
permission to “adopt” a ship—prefer- 
ably one with some historical connec- 
tion with Utah. 

We received pictures and histories of 
ships named for Utah cities, parks, 
mountains, and former citizens. 

The vessel chosen for adoption was 
the U.S.S. Swenson, a destroyer named 
for Captain Lyman K. Swenson, a na- 
tive of Utah who lost his life in World 
War II. The class then wrote to the 
Swenson’s captain who appointed a 
member of the crew (from Utah) to 
correspond with us. 

Letters were exchanged every three 
weeks. Our correspondent sent packets 
of materials from every place the ship 
visited. During the year, this included 
most of the important ports of the Paci- 
fic and Far East. 

Much of the materials the class re- 
ceived was displayed on the bulletin 
board for pupils in other classes to see. 
We posted letters, copies of the ship's 
log, maps, cards, pictures, foreign sou- 
venirs, newspapers, money, and stamps. 
One exhibit of special interest was the 
set of service ribbons awarded the 
Swenson in World War II and the 

Curn C. Harvey teaches at the Grants 
(N. Mex.) Public Schools. 


‘Korean war. Heading the list of nine 
service ribbons was the. Purple Heart, 
awarded after the ship received a direct 
hit during the Inchon invasion, which 
killed Lt. David H. Swenson (a nephew 
of the captain for whom the Swenson 
was named). 

The class spent many profitable 
geography sessions examining the ma- 
terials and discussing the places and 
countries the Swenson visited in the 
service of the United States and United 
Nations. But the project added interest 
to history study, as well. For example, 
in studying ships connected with Utah, 
the class found a picture and history 
of the U.S.S. Juneau. At first pupils 
were puzzled as to its connection with 
Utah. But after examining its history 
closely, they learned Captain Swenson 
was its skipper when President Roose- 
velt and Prime Minister Churchill met 
aboard it off Newfoundland to pro- 
duce the Atlantic Charter. 


Grants Project 


When I began teaching in the Grants 
(N.M.) Public Schools, I told my geog- 
raphy class about the Utah ship project. 
Pupils were eager to adopt a Navy ves- 
sel connected with New Mexico history. 
The Navy supplied us with a list of such 
ships, and the class decided on the 
U.S.S. Caliente. The ship’s name means 
“hot springs,” and is named for a New 
Mexico resort town. It is a Spanish 
name, which also appealed to this class. 
(More than half of its members were of 
Spanish extraction. ) 

Pupils enrolled in the class were 
especially adept at art. Soon they were 





drawing pictures of all kinds of ships. 
In addition to U.S. Navy ships, they 
drew important naval battles, historical 
ships of Spain and England, and many 
types of ships and boats—from_ the 
Eskimo’s kayak to Admiral Byrd’s ice 
cutter. 

During American Education Week, 
the class exhibited its drawings along 
with materials sent by our correspond- 
ent on the Caliente. The resourceful 
ness shown by pupils in making the 
drawings caused many comments, but 
it was a news photo in the exhibit that 
really caught the imagination of the 
public. 

This was a large picture showing the 
christening of a nuclear-powered sub 
marine. The pupils had mounted the 
picture on a block of uranium ore ob- 
tained from a mining company in the 
Grants area. It carried this caption: 
“Grants Supplied the Uranium.” 

There’s a reason why this part of 
the exhibit appealed to people in the 
community. It was at Haystack Butte- 
just a few miles outside Grants—that 
Navajo Paddy Martinez made the orig- 
inal discovery of uranium in the area. 
The discovery set off the uranium rush 
that has resulted in the Colorado 
Plateau becoming the producer of about 
90 per cent of all uranium ore in the 
United States. Grants, at the southeast- 
ern edge of the plateau, is the center of 
possibly the largest and richest uranium 
fields in the country. It takes great pride 
in calling itself “The Uranium Capital.” 

Interest in this part of the exhibit 
sparked the beginning of an unsuccess- 
ful campaign by the class to get the 
Navy to name one of the nuclear power 
vessels for Grants. 

Perhaps the greatest value of the 
ship adoption project to pupils was to 
broaden their horizons and make them 
more world-conscious. They acquired 
an insight into how peoples in faraway 
places live, work, dress, and eat. They 
learned of foreign customs, schools, 
cities and the like. Pupils often re- 
marked that the letters and materials 
they received from such places as Ha- 
waii, the Philippines, Japan, Korea, 
Singapore, Australia, and Hong Kong 
were almost as good as visiting these 
places. 

In short, the ship project became a 
sort of window through which pupils 
could get a glimpse of the world and 
learn something of the relationships and 
interdependence of peoples everywhere. 


(EDITOR'S NOTE: Officially, the 
Navy cannot accommodate mass _re- 
quests for ship “adoptions.” However, 
your class probably can adopt a mer- 
chant ship quite easily. For information 
write to Mrs. Fred N. Hansen, Chair- 
man, Adopt-a-Ship Plan, Suite 325, 17 
Battery Place, New York 4, N. Y.) 
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Colorado Maps Four-Way Plan 


to Improve State Schools 
By H. GRANT VEST 


Commissioner of Education 


**HE Colorado State Department of 


Education has a long-range action 


program in education over the next 


decade. This program includes 


1. Improvement of programs for 
teacher preparation, certification, and 
recruitment. 

2. Strengthening classroom instruc- 


tion. 

3. Improvement of school organiza- 
tion and administration. 

4. Bringing about better public un- 
derstanding of our schools. 

Preparation, certification, and recuit- 
ment of teachers is a challenge to State 
Department leadership. There is a need 
to bring into our classrooms the best 


minds and ablest talent among us. We 


are, therefore, taking the initiative in 
reviewing our entire certification struc- 
ture. We are also studying how to use 
existing resources effectively, and how 
to identify new teaching talent. We are 
seeking ways to strengthen our training 
institutions. We are encouraging state- 
wide re-evaluation of the importance of 
the role of the teacher. 

We are trying not to overlook the 
fact that the shortage of teachers is only 
one facet of a total shortage of profes- 
sionally trained personnel, and cannot 
be viewed independently of that total 
shortage. We are trying to get away 
from the self-defeating competition for 
the present limited supply of such per- 
sonnel. 


Classroom Instruction 

We hope the following approaches 
will strengthen our classroom instruc- 
tion: 
> Clarifying school objectives at both 
local and state levels. 
>» Setting curriculum priorities. 
> Defining, establishing, and maintain- 
ing high standards of educational prac- 
tice. 
> Developing systematic evaluation of 
school work. 
> Bringing about better understanding 
of teaching methods. 
>» Developing new teaching and learn- 
ing materials. 
>» Providing professional non-teaching 
help, with special emphasis on counsel- 
ing and guidance. 

Some patterns are beginning to take 
shape. The Colorado Council on Instruc- 
tion has been formed to spearhead the 








H. Grant Vest 


program. The Council is composed of 
eight leaders from the public schools 


eight from the colleges and universities: 
and eight prominent lay citizens. 


School Organization 


One obstacle to overcome is general 
apathy in Colorado about establishing 
idequate school organization. There can 
be little doubt that 
inadequately used under present condi 


our resources are 
tions of indifference. 

During the next ten years, however, 
we will give systematic attention to de- 
veloping better organizational arrange- 
ments. Our target: to shape our program 
into a functioning, unified process. 

The problem of internal school or- 
ganization (grade departmentalization; 
the place of the junior high school, high 
school, and junior college; relationships 
to colleges and universities), will be a 
component part of this project. 

In the past, schools have grown up 
without much concern about the rela- 
tionship of organization to achievement 
of purpose. This is quite different from 


private enterprise, where every effort is | 
made to utilize facilities and manpower | 


effectively. 


Arousing Public Interest 


Concerted effort to improve public | 


understanding about Colorado schools 
will be carried out with the help of 
prominent citizens. Through this project, 
we hope to unite the efforts of school 


administrators, board members, teachers | 
and citizens to develop the will to make | 
Colorado schools serve their purposes | 


more adequately and effectively. 

The program will be guided by the 
following objectives: 

1. To help the people of Colorado to 
know what constitutes good schools. 

2. To assist the people of the state 





to understand how they can work with | 


boards of education and legislatures in 
establishing school policy. 
3. To help people to know how well 


the schools in their districts and in the | 


state are doing. 

4. To work with all newspapers, ra- 
dio, television, etc., in establishing better 
ways of conveying information about 
schools to the people. 

5. To help people to better under- 
stand the place of the teacher in our 
community life. 
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Put ‘‘More Light on the Subject” with the 


NEW SCHOOL MASTER 
750 and 500 


Greater Brilliance on Any Screen for 
More Vivid Projection of Educational 
Filmstrip and Slide Material 


Again, the famous School Master 
series offers educators a new pro- 
jector series for increasing presenta- 
tion effectiveness of visual material. 
Whether you choose the new 750 or 
the new 500 you are assured of the 
greatest brilliance ever achieved 
from a classroom projector. 

All School Master projectors are 
completely self-contained—change 
from filmstrip to slides in a matter 
of seconds without adding or 
removing parts. 

Whether you select the 750, 
750RC, 500 or 500RC, you obtain a 
projector with “‘brilliance-ability” 
never approached by previous 
models—each projector is equipped 
with a new Sylvania Tru-Focus 
lamp, assuring you of proper lamp 
alignment all of the time. 

The School Master 750RC and 
500RC provide facility for remote 
control operation—permit the in- 
structor to face the class and still 
maintain control of the material 
being projected. 

The School Master 750 is priced 
at $99.50; the 750RC at $134.50; 
the 500 at $84.50; and the 500RC 
at $119.50. The projector illustrated 
shows the accessory Rewind Take- 
up, priced at $7.50—fits all School 
Master projectors. 

For additional information on the new School 
Master projectors and their accessories, please write: 
Dept. ST-98, Grafler, Inc., Rochester 3, N. Y. A 
subsidiary of General Precision Equipment Corpo- 


ration. Prices include federal tax and are subject to 
change without notice. 
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September Song 
S REGULARLY as the school bells 


start to ring each fall, nostalgia sets 
in. Across this editorial desk drift memo- 
ries of other Septembers: 
> Lonely dogs patiently sitting on school 
house steps. 





YOUR PUPILS CAN IMPROVE 


THEIR HANDWRITING 





with NOBLE’S 
MANUSCRIPT WRITING 
for EVERYDAY USE 
Book 1—Workbook Double Size $.50 
Book 2— - ” a3 .50 


Handwriting for Everyday Use 


Book 3 $.36 | Book 6 $.26 
Book 4 .26 Book 7 .26 
Book 5 26 Book 8 .26 


One of America’s most widely used 
handwriting systems. 


Teaches your pupils not only how to 
write but how to use handwriting. 





Teacher's Manual 


Noble’s HANDWRITING 
MADE EASY . . . $2.50 


JUST OUT! Both a teachers manual and 
ao refresher course. Contains all essential 
information together with space for prac- 
tice in teaching manuscript writing, the 
transition to cursive writing, and cursive 
writing. 


A teacher completing this course may apply 
for a Certificate of Proficiency in handwrit- 
ing to Noble and Noble, Publishers, Inc. 


Write today for free description catalog ST. 


NOBLE & NOBLE, Publishers, Inc. 


67 Irving Place New York 3, N. Y. 





TRAVEL RIGHT ———— 


Check choice and mail today (S) 
Custom made courier assisted—-Europe () 

. Collegiate Tours to—Europe [) U.S.A. 

. Origins of New England Tour June 22-July 3 2 
“A Course on Wheels’’ N Origins History & 
Literature from 1620. 3 Hours Univ. Credit. Book 
early—This Tour sold out last four years. 


For World-Wide Travel Specify Wishes & Write 


on> 








79 Newbury St. J 


“ARNOLD TOURS boston, Mass. 








Sharing Sime 


Ideas and Suggestions for 
Teachers of the Elementary Grades 


> Young mamas surreptitiously wiping 
tears from their eyes after having de- 
livered their darlings to a classroom. 

> Stiffly starched dresses, gay hair rib- 
bons, and neatly combed pony tails. 

> Boys, for the first half hour, carefully 
masking every inclination toward mis- 
chief 

>» New pencil boxes overflowing with 
non-essential gadgets—everything this 
side of a slide rule. 

>» Teachers’ desks beautifully unclut- 
tered. 


> The almost church-like quiet of a first 
grade room. 
> The mixed look on a_ beginning 
teacher’s face—eager, enthusiastic, and 
a bit scared. 

But there is little time for nostalgia 
in an editorial office—particularly when 
there is an important news break. Then 
the place takes the aspects of a school 
on that day when the supervisor drops 
in, the executive board of the P. T. A. 
arrives for an unscheduled meeting, the 
local news reporter sits down in the 
outer office alongside six recalcitrant 
boys, and the superintendent drives up 
(followed by the squad car, sirens going 


full blast). 


FIRST DAY OF SCHOOL 
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y breaks, plans for 
un iss e ditched, »ew copy dashed 
ott, and iacts swiftly authenticated. 

Alaska became a state just as work 
was beginning on the first fall issues. 
The library was soon depleted of every 
major magazine that had carried an 
article on that region in the last ten 
years. If you sought an encyclopedia it 
seemed that the alphabet began with B. 
If you wanted to see the latest copy of 
Life or the morning Times—then you 
had best go out to a newsstand and buy 
one. Next, you discovered that the Trib 
and the Times gave different informa- 
tion about the new state. 

Was Alaska’s population 170,000 or 
215,000? Should the military be count- 
ed? Should we report how many soldiers 
are stationed there? 

At last the population matter is set- 
tled. But not so the question of kinds 
and sizes of bears. The latest memo re- 
gretfully states, “The bear situation in 
Alaska has never been definitely de- 
cided. All of the bears with the excep- 
tion of the polar bear are brown. Mr. 
Carter of the American Museum of 
Natural History thinks that we will be 
perfectly safe in saying that the Kodiak 
is the largest land animal in North 
America. However, he says that there 
are some polar bears which are as large 
or larger than the Kodiak. But the Ko- 
diak remains the most popular species 
even though scientifically it is a mere 
sub species of—” 

Bear with us... 

—Mary HarBaGe 
Director of Research, Elementary 
Division, Scholastic Magazines 
Editor, Explorer 





American Legion Magazine 
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HOLIDAY FILMS AND 
FILMSTRIPS 





Continued from page 15-T 


Littlest Shepherd's Gift: 28 frs.; colo 
El. Real of Ct tmas ng, 


ones dearest posse 


meanin 


presenting 
(SVE. ) 
Meaning of Christmas: 


Vianne 


24 frs.; EF] 


el parts of world; story yf the 


Christmas Day: 47 frs FE a ( 
How our Christmas cust yme f 
lany national § yups. (FiH 

Christmas in America: 45 f1 ( , El 
Observance in Colonial days; present 
lay ) (McGH.) 

Christmas with Our World Neighbors: 


custon 





+t color fs, El, Jr, Sr, 33 1 p record- 
Traditions nd observance n 
ool, home, community church; In 
England, In Germany, In Mexico, In Nor- 
way. (SVE.) 
Christmas Series: 6 color f ibt. 30 
each; El. Origin of many traditions, 
plus Christmas tree industry, and h lay 
ifety: Story of Silent Night, The Tree 
and Other Traditions, Santa Claus and 
Other Traditions, Story of Christmas 
Seal, Christmas Tree Industry, A Safe 
Christmas with the Reeds. (JamH.) 
Christmas Around the World: 40 frs.; 
78 rpm recording, El, Jr. Custor and 
celebrations in many countries. (Meth.) 
Christmas Customs: 36 frs.; color, El, 


customs and form otf cele- 


Jr. Origin of 
bration. (Eye.> 


Christmas in Many Lands: 44 frs.; color, 
El. Observances. (Pop. Sci.) 

Christmas: 28 frs.; color, El, Jr. History, 
significance, observance. (YAF.) 

Night Before Christmas: 29 frs.; color, 
El. Paintings illustrate Moore’s poem. 
(Eye. ) 

Night Before Christmas: 32 frs.; color, 
El ?ictures and text of Moore poem 
(Still.) 

A Christmas Carol: 51 frs.; color, Jr, 


Sr. Based on Dickens tale. (SVE.) 

Christmas Stories Series: 6 color fs, 50 
frs. each; El. Six stories: A Christmas 
Carol, Night Before Christmas, Nut- 
cracker and the Mouse King, The Fir 
Tree, Present for Patsy, Christmas 
Through the Ages. (EBF.) 


Robert E. Lee Birthday—Jan. 19 


Robert E. Lee: A Background Study: 
15 mins.; color or B&W, Up El, Jr, Sr. 
Life, personal qualities; Lee as man, citi- 
zen, military leader; integrity of principle 
at all times. (Cor.) 

Under Southern Stars: 18 m color, 
Jr, Sr. Warner Bros. film. Battle of Chan- 
cellorsville; preceding events on Confed- 


Ins.; 


erate side; Lee and Stonewall Jackson 
(TFC.) 

Grant and Lee at Appomattox: 27 mins.; 
Sr. A “You Are There” on the formal 
termination of hostilities as Grant and 
Lee agree on terms. (YAF.) 

Robert E. Lee, Military Leader of the 
South: 25 frs.; color, El, Jr. Life of Rob- 
ert E. Lee; his service to his country 
(Eye.) 


Lee and Grant at Appomattox: 45 frs.; 
color, El, Jr. Conditions leading to war; 
life in North and South contrasted; the 
surrender; both Lee and Grant portrayed, 
their post-war achievements. (Enrich.) 





Coming Part Il 


Scholastic Teacher is delighted to 
present this exclusive service to our 
readers—a comprehensive listing of 
films and filmstrips you can use in 
your classroom to commemorate 


holidays and anniversaries. Part Il 
of this series—featuring spring holi- 
days—will appear in the Feb. 6, 
1959 edition of Scholastic Teacher. 














At Our 
| Corner 


33 West 42nd Street, 
New York 36, N.Y. 











start of a new school year brings 
women the joy of 


] 


wna 


oolmen ind 


eeting again their fellow-teachers 


ther old friends. The exchanging of 


warm greetings and tales of summer 


_ and study make the begin 
} 


nappy 


} ] ] 
ravel, WOTK 


no of ne hool \ } 
ning ) a new scnool year a 


rhe challe nee of inspiring a new 

uray of youngsters adds to the exhila 

ration of a new school year. 
But the of the new 

is sometimes dimmed by the realization 


that 


are missing 


glow school veal 


faces 


] 


school 


familiar and beloved 


for 


year frequently 


some 
the end of a 
brings retirements, and 


the long summer interval may also in 
clude the passing away of a friend. 
The sorrowful news of two deaths in 
our “family” came during the summe 
Mrs. Florence Cuddy, who had served 
as Cashier of Scholastic Magazines foi 
15 years, died in July. Arthur C. Purser, 
who had been our Colorado Resident 
Representative for eight years and who 
was widely known among Mountain 
States educators, also died in July. 
There was also news of retirements 
at Scholastic. Though retirements do 
not spur as strong emotions as does 
death, nevertheless the disappearance 


FREE FILMS 


The Free Films you need to enrich and 
vitalize textbook teaching are listed in the 
New, 1958 


EDUCATORS GUIDE TO FREE FILMS 


—dAuthoritative—Comprehensive— 
Easy-to-Use 








Available for $7.00 on 30 day approval 


Educators Progress Service 
Dept. ST Randolph, Wisconsin 











BOOKS PRINTED IN ENGLISH 


Se 
LATIN, GREEK, SPANISH, GERMAN 








AND 
OTHER MODERN FOREIGN LANGUAGE TEXTS 
now being studied in 


HIGH SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 


TRANSLATION PUBLISHING CO., Inc. 
67 IRVING PLACE, NEW YORK 3. N.Y 











Prices from 50 


Write for tree catalog 5.7 


Our high royalty—low subsidy 
complete program can help yeu 


join Comet's list of widely 
recognized and successful 
authors. Send for FREE copy of 
How To Publish Your Book. 


CAN BE _  SOMét prtss sooxs 


Dept. SO9, 200 Varick St., N.Y.14 


PUBLISHED! 
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of a fellow-worker from one’s daily or 
lreque nt contact Is a pull on the heart 
that is t qui klv eased 

Five long associates of Scholasti 


tired this vear. First was Karl Bolande 

ho had been Director of the Scholasti 
Art Awards for 16 vears. I had often 

uled Karl the “Johnny Apple seed of 
Art for he ardently implanted he 
idea and cultivated the growth of stu 
dent participation in creative arts and 
rafts. He will be sorely missed, but he 
built a sound foundation for the Re 

mal Art Exhibitions and the worl 
vill continue in the competent hands 
1 Miss Jennie Cops land and Mrs 
Marie Kerkmann. 

Four of our Resident Representatives 
iso retired: Miss Bertha Cuyler, with 
more than ten years service in upstate 
New Yor] Harold F. Hughes ot ( ali 
fornia, who represented us since 1949 
Samuel C. Withers, who served us in 
Bronx and Westchester and Rockland 
counties, New York, since 1951; and 


Miss Hilda Streeter, of Penn Yan, N. Y., 
a representative In that area since 1954. 
We wish our “retirees” continued hap 
piness and good health. 

To all of you, old friends and new, 
we wish a happy and inspiring school 
year. We shall do our best to help you 
make this a perfect year. 


President and Publisher 








CONTEMPORARY FILMS 


Presents 


The Lady From 
PHILADELPHIA 


16mm Sd. b&w 60 
Mi. Rental: $25.00 
(to non-admission 
audiences). Lease 
through Jan. 1, 
1960: $250.00. 
Widely Acclaimed Film of Marian Ander- 
son’s triumphant tour of Southeast Asia as 
presented on the CBS TV network, SEE IT 
NOW series. 
Send for free catalog 


CONTEMPORARY FILMS, INC. 
267 W. 25 St., New York 1, N.Y. OR. 5-7220 

midwest office: 
614 Davis St., Evanston, Ill. 





DAvis 8-2411 








BOOK MANUSCRIPTS 


CONSIDERED 
by cooperative publisher who offers authors 
early publication, higher royalty, national 
distribution, and beautifully designed books 
All subjects welcomed. Write, or send your 


MS directly 
INC. 
N.Y. 










GREENWICH BOOK PUBLISHERS, 
Att. Mr. Lancaster—489 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 17, 











Say You Saw It 
in Scholastic Teacher 
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CRITICISM? LET IT COME! 





Continued from page 8-T 


them a start on preparation for early 
entrance into the workaday world, could 
be forced into courses unsuited to them, 
thus inducing them to drop out of 
school. (Millions of them were pushed 
into such courses and dropped out.) 

Another alternative was to level all 
courses to fit the abilities and desires 
of the “average,” thus standardizing 
mediocrity. 

Another was to recognize the facts 
of the radically changed situation, de- 
velop courses designed for the slower- 
learning students and for the diversity 
of life of an increasingly complex so- 
ciety, and at the same time continue 
appropriate courses for those who were 
academically talented. 

The last alternative, often called the 
“comprehensive high school,” is the 
one most generally accepted by edu- 
cators today, especially in the larger 
high schools. 

Without doubt, in this turbulent 
twentieth century which expressed it- 
self in equally turbulent conditions in 
the schools, many maladjustments re- 
sulted. 


Q—What was the biggest “maladjust- 
ment”? 


A-—I personally have always believed 
that in trying to make the great transi- 
tion from the rather placid days of the 
uniform academic curriculum for the 7 
per cent to the incomparably more 
complicated task of educating the 75 
per cent, far too much of the curricu- 
lum was made “elective.” Thus I think 
we lost some of the strength we need 
as a diversified people which comes 
from common learnings. 


Q—What of the future? 


A—By all means, let the great debate 
continue. I hope it can be carried for- 
ward with pervasiveness and vigor but 
with fairness and good temper. But I 
know the spirit of it will not rise higher 
than the spirit in the lives of all of us, 
laymen and educators alike. Slowly, I 
am sure, that life-spirit in us will be 
cleansed by our wonderful system of 
American freedom which ingeniously 
operates to reveal our common inter- 
ests and to help us to see more clearly 
how our lives are enriched by the 
freely expressed desires of others. 





REPRINTS AVAILABLE 
Reprints of this important interview with 
Dr. John W. Studebaker are available on 
request. Write to Field Service Department, 
Scholastic Magazines, 33 West 42 Street, 
New York 36, N. Y. 











Free Period | 








PUL 


MATERIALS 


—_.1. AMERICAN CAN COMPANY, p. 3-T 
Brochure “The Story of Canning and 
Can Making” 

2. ARNOLD TOURS, p. 20-T 

Information on world travel 

3. COMET PRESS, p. 21-T 

Booklet ‘‘How to Publish Your Book” 

4. CONTEMPORARY FILMS, p. 21-T 
Free Catalogue 

5. EDUCATORS PROGRESS, p. 21-T 
Examination copy of “Educators Guide 
to Free Films’ 

6. ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA, 

p. 24-T 

Special information for teachers on the 
Encyclopaedia Britannica 

7. EXPOdITION PRESS, p. 6-T 

Brochure 

8. GOVERNMENT OF INDIA TOURIST 
OFFICE, p. 15-T 

Illustrated booklet on festivals of India 


Please Print 


To order free materials, check your choices, clip and mail 
this coupon to Scholastic Teacher, 33 W. 42nd St., N.Y.C. 
36. You will receive free aids direct from our advertisers. 


9. GREENWICH BOOK, p. 21-T 
Information on book publishing 
—.10. JOHNSON & JOHNSON, p. 15-T 
Information on film “Help Wanted” 
_11. NATIONAL COAL ASSOCIATION, 
p. 7-T 
List of free teaching aids and “Map of 
Coal Areas in the U.S.A.” 
—_12. NOBLE & NOBLE PUBLISHERS, 
p. 20-T 
Descriptive catalogue ST 
13. SVE GRAFLEX, p. 19-T 
Information on School Master projectors 
and accessories 
___14. TRANSLATION PUBLISHING CO., 
p. 21-T 
Catalogue ST 
___15. UNITED STATES ARMY, p. 9-T 
Information on Army’s Graduate Spe- 
cialist Program 
—_16. UNITED TOURS, p. 6-T 
Information on tours to Florida and 
Caribbean 


Grade 





School 


No. of Pupils__ 





Address 





iy... 


Zone State 








This coupon valid for two months. 
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Left at the Post: “She heard hoof- 
beats in the distance, but they were not 
those of her lover.”—High Points 


Gobbledygook: A foreigner with just 
an academic knowledge of the Ameri- 
can businessman’s lingo would have a 
tough time over here, according to the 
Management Review. For his benefit, 
and possibly for our own as well, they 
have compiled this handy dictionary of 
business terms, some of which we are 
glad to pass on to our own readers: 

A Program: Any assignment that 
can’t be completed by one telephone 
call. 

To Expedite: To confound confusion 
with commotion. 

Channels: The trail left by inter- 
office memos. 

To Activate: To make carbons and 
add more names to the memo. 

Reorientation: Getting used to work- 
ing again. 

Reliable Source: The guy you just 
met. 

Informed Source: The guy who told 
the guy you just met. 

Consultant (or expert): Any ordinary 
guy more than 50 miles from home. 


Salesmanship: The best-phrased 
speaking invitation of the season urges 
the speaker to come a day before the 
meeting, or stay a day after, to have 
time to visit with people. “We don't 
want you just to blow in, blow off, and 
blow out!” 


Speakers and Speeches: 
I love a finished speaker; 
O me, I really do; 
I don’t mean one who’s polished, 
I just mean one who’s through. 
—Supervision 


Share your chuckles. Send us your 
favorite story for “Free Period.” Write 
it on a post card addressed to “Free 
Period,” Scholastic Teacher, 33 West 
42nd St., New York City 36, N. Y. 















































Ben Roth Agency 
“walk by here every day. It’s the only 
thing that gives me the courage to go on.” 
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Program Notes on 
Selected Radio-TV Features 





ook and 
isten 


EDITED BY PATRICK AND MARY HAZARD 








All times shown are current in Eastern Zone. 
Programs subject to change. Check local sta- 
tions before assigning programs to students. 


PUBLIC AFFAIRS AND HISTORY 


Sun., Sept. 21, 11:30 a.m. (ABC) Christian 
in Action: “Let’s Talk Sense About Our 
Colleges.”” Sept. 28: “Let’s Talk Sense 
About Our Problems.” Last in a four- 
part series on education by the Rev 
Gerald E. Dupont, president 
Michael’s College, Burlington, Vt 

4:30 p.m. (ABC-TV) College News 
Conference: Ruth Hagy is moderator of 
a panel of college students interview- 
ing an influential guest 

5:30 p.m (NBC-TV) 
Know: American students interview 
Mr. V. P. Elutin, U.S.S.R. Minister of 
Higher Education; moderator is N.B.C.’s 
regular Moscow correspondent, Irving 
R. Levine. Sept. 28: Prof. A. A. Bla- 
gonrarov, Presidium member of Soviet 
Academy of Sciences, and closely con- 
nected with the development of Sput- 
nik. Oct. 5 (5:00 p.m.): V. M. Zhdanov 
Deputy Minister of Health, Russian 
representative at the recent World 
Health Organization conference _ in 
Minneapolis 

6:00 p.m. (NBC-TV) Meet the Press: 
Lawrence Spivak and three other news- 
papermen grill a headline personality 

6:30 p.m. (NBC-TV) Outlook: Chet 
Huntley is the editor of thoughtful 
weekly reports on a variety of topics, 
domestic and international 

9:30 p.m. (ABC-TV) Open Hearing: 
John Secondari moderates a panel in- 
terview about the week’s top news 
story 

10:00 p.m. (ABC-TV) Mike Wallace 
Interview: The continuing Fund for the 
Republic series on “Survival and Free- 
dom.” Simon and Schuster will publish 
a volume of Mike Wallace interviews 
this fall 

Thursdays, 9:45 p.m. (NBC) Nightline: 
Pauline Frederick’s weekly report from 
U.N. headquarters in New York. Miss 
Frederick presents interviews’ with 
members of U.N. delegations, record- 
ings of highlights of U.N. sessions, and 
her own analysis of the international 
scene 

Sun., Oct. 5, 6:00 p.m. (CBS-TV) Small 
World (Premiere): The producers of 
the now-defunct “See It Now,” Edward 
R. Murrow and Fred W. Friendly, will 
demonstrate electronically in this week- 
ly series that our world is indeed small 
and getting smaller. The series will try 
each week to narrow the distance be- 
tween the minds of men and women 
from the various continents, by uniting 
them in “direct, unrehearsed, and adult 
conversation on a variety of topics.” 
Three guests of widely divergent back- 
grounds and interests will be filmed in 
their living rooms while in electronic 
contact with each other and Edward 
R. Murrow in New York. (Murrow’s 
“See It Now” Marian Anderson pro- 
gram, “The Lady From Philadelphia” 
is now available through Contemporary 
Films, 267 W. 25th St., N.Y.C. 1; and 
614 Davis St., Evanston, I11.) 


Youth Wants To 


MUSIC AND THE ARTS 


Fri., Sept. 19, 7:30 p.m. (NBC-TV) Bob 
Hope Show: Hope starts the new season 


production of the 
Jerome Kern-Otto Harbach musical 
comedy “Roberta.” He recently starred 
in seven performances for the St. Louis 
Municipal Opera Company. Hope will 
have the same role he created on the 
show’s Nov. 19, 1933, Broadway open- 
ing. The musical was later made into a 
movie twice, thus providing students 
with four points of comparison for 
their own written reactions to the TV 
production 

Sun., Sept. 21, 10:30 a.m 
College Choirs: Johnson C 


with a 90-minute 


(ABC) Negro 
Smith Uni- 


Frank Baxter will cut through some of 
mystery surrounding human senses in 
Bell Science Series‘ Gateways to the 
Mind Thurs., Oct. 23, 8 p.m. (NBC-TV). 


versity, Charlotte, N.C. Sept. 28: Fisk 
University, Nashville, Tenn 

11:30 a.m. (CBS-TV) Camera Three: 
Robert Herridge produces and adapts 
a three-part version of Dostoevsky’s 
‘Notes from Underground,” a fictional 
exposition of Dostoevsky’s philosophy of 
the artist’s rebellion against a scientific 
and materialistic society. Michael Kane, 
whose readings at the Stratford, Ont., 
Shakespeare Festival have been widely 
acclaimed, is the central figure in the 
production 

3:05 p.m. (CBS) Worid Music Festi- 
val: Last two parts of the Salzburg 
Festival in Austria. Excerpts from 
Strauss’ opera “Arabella” and Verdi's 
“Don Carlos.” 

4:00 p.m. (ABC-TV) Johns Hopkins 
File 7: “Long Day’s Song” is a concert 
of American folk songs from the Li- 
brary of Congress Archives. Examples 
come from the Southern Appalachian 
to the Ozark Mountains. Songs include 
“Barbara Allen,” “The Singing Alpha- 
bet,” and “Billy Grimes.” Pioneer as 
well as contemporary instruments will 
be used by Elizabeth Hughes, Riley 
a. Mike Seegar, and Virgil Stur- 
gill. 


FOR YOUNGER VIEWERS 


Wed., Sept. 17, 5:30 p.m. (ABC-TV) 
Mickey Mouse Club: “Get That Story,” 
Episode 8 in a ten-part series on news- 
gathering, with the New York subway 
as subject. Sept. 18: Episode 9: The 
New York Journal American covers the 
tugboat Carol Moran. Sept. 19: Episode 
10: Covering the New York waterfront. 

Fri., Sept. 19, 8:00 p.m. (ABC-TV) Walt 
Disney Presents: “Davy Crockett Goes 
to Congress.” Coming this season: The 
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story of Elfego Baca, a law enforce- 
ment officer of the Southwest; and John 
Slaughter, famed sheriff of the Old 
West; “Rusty and the Falcon,” about a 
boy who made a pet of a wild prairie 
falcon; “The Wetback Hound,” in which 
a Mexican dog swims the Rio Grande 
out of loyalty to his master; a filmed- 
in-Argentina story of a friendship be- 
tween an ostrich and a colt; “The 
Pigeon That Worked a Miracle,” the 
story of how a young boy who could 
not walk found faith in his ability to 
leave his wheel chair through his love 
for his pet racing pigeon. Musical pro- 
gram include a biography of Peter 
Ilyich Tschaikowsky and a yarn about 
a whale who fulfilled an ambition to 
sing at the Met 

Sun., Sept. 21, 7:00 p.m. (ABC-TV) You 
Asked For It: Jack Smith is the host 
for this series that fills viewer requests 
for informative entertainment 

Mon., Sept. 22, 8:30 p.m. (ABC-TV) Bold 
Journey: A true adventure series with 
possibilities for grade school geography 
and social studies 


DRAMA 


Mon., Sept. 22, 9:30 p.m. (CBS-TV) Du- 
Pont Show of the Month: Art Carney 
plays Elwood P. Dowd in Mary Chase's 
“Harvey,” the record-breaking Broad- 
way comedy about a man whose com- 
panion is an imaginary 6’2” rabbit. For 
class critics who want to dig in old 
newspaper and magazine files for com- 
parative criticism, the Pulitzer prize 
play (1945) opened on November 1, 
1944. Marion Lorne, the fluttery Mrs 
Guerney of the “Mr. Peepers” show, plays 
Veta Louise Simmons, a widow who 
keeps house for her bachelor brother 
Dowd. Mature high school students will 
enjoy this sophisticated farce. It is 
commentary on normality and _ the 
imagination in a modern complex so- 
ciety. In establishing the theme that 
imagination is more important than 
realism, how are the following sig- 
nificant: the stuffy Wednesday after- 
noon forum; the lowbrow actions of the 
sanitarium strong man; the cab driver; 
the Pooka; the Western Slope Water 
Board; the cabby’s return trip from the 
sanitarium? When does a serious theme 
begin to emerge from the light-hearted 
comedy? 

Thurs., Sept. 25, 9:30 p.m. (CBS-TV) 
Playhouse 90: “Plot to Kill Stalin” with 
Melvin Douglas as Josef Stalin, Eli 
Wallach as his personal secretary, 
Poskrebyshev; E. G. Marshall as Lav- 
renti Beria; Oscar Homolka as Khru- 
shchev; Luther Adler as Molotov; and 
Thomas Gomez as Malenkov. Delbert 
Mann will direct David Karp’s script; 
Harrison Salisbury of The New York 
Times is technical advisor. Discussion 
questions next week. 


ETV IN NEW YORK 


Beginning Monday, Sept. 22, New York 
State’s Education Department will make 
available 25 hours of televised instruction 
weekly over local New York City station 
WPIX, Channel 11., The complete TV 
schedule, with local times, follows: 

Spanish, grades 1 through 6, five days 
a week, 9:50 to 10:10 a.m. Mathematics, 
grade 9, Mon., Tues., Wed., 10:10 to 10:50 
a.m. Science, grades 7-8, Thurs., Fri., 
10:10 to 10:50 a.m. Science, kindergarten 
through grade 2, Mon., 11:00 to 11:20 a.m 
Science, grades 3-4. Tues., Wed., 11:00 to 
11:20 a.m. Science, grades 5-6, Thurs., 
Fri., 11:00 to 11:20 a.m. English, grade 12, 
Mon., Thurs., Fri., 11:20 to 11:55 a.m 

Citizenship education, grade 12, Tues., 
Wed., 11:20 to 11:55 a.m. Preschool educa- 
tion (for mothers and their children of 
pre-kindergarten age) five days a week, 
1:05 to 1:30 p.m. Music, grades 1-6, Mon., 
Wed., Fri. 1:30 to 1:50 p.m. Citizenship 
education, grade 6, Tues., Thurs., 1:30 to 
1:50 p.m. Physics, grade 11, Mon., Wed., 
Fri., 2:00 to 2:35 p.m. Arts and crafts, 
grades 7-8, Tues., Thurs., 2:00 to 2:35 p.m 


National Radio and TV programs by representatives of religious faiths are listed once each semester. 





Where students meet famous scientists 


From the pens of famous scientists, on the pages of 
Encyclopaedia Britannica, high school students find 
science information that has a real and fascinating 
quality. Einstein, Urey, Compton, Fleming, Huxley 
and Malinowski are just a few who help to explain 
their own theories and discoveries. And in writing for 
Encyclopaedia Britannica, they talk to average high 
school students, not down to them. 

The current edition of Encyclopaedia Britannica 
brings students both the background and the “news” 
of modern science. There are articles on atomic 


energy, atomic submarines, rockets, missiles and 
satellites. Every article is written by a contributor 
who is a recognized authority in his field. Often he 
is a pioneer researcher who is more aware than any- 
one else of the latest advances in his specialty. Much 
of the annual revision of 3 to 4 million words is made 
to keep up with the rapid progress of modern science. 


For information prepared especially for teachers and 
librarians, send a postcard to John R. Rowe, Educational 
Director, Room 109MC, address below. 


ENCYCLOPASDIA BRITANNIG 


425 NORTH MICHIGAN AVENUE ¢ CHICAGO 11, ILLINOIS 





